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THE BOMBARDMENT OF FORT 
SUMTER. 

We devote most of our space this week to illus- 
trations of this memorable event. On pages 264 
and 265 will be found a general picture of the 
BOMBARDMENT, SEEN From Fort Jonxson. On 
page 260 we give a picture of the INrERior ot 
Forr SumtTex during the terrible rain of shot and 
shell from the Confederate batteries; and on page 
261 an accurate Map or THE HArvor or CHARLES- 
von, showing the relative position of Sumter and 
of the batteries by which it was surrounded. We 
now subjoin, by way of record, a brief account of 
the transaction. 

On 8th April Lieutenant Talbot and Mr. Chew, 
messengers from the President, informed General 
Beauregard that the Government would supply 
Major Anderson with provisions—which were de- 
nied him by the South Carolinians—peaceably if 
they could, forcibly if they must. General Beau- 
regard referred the message to his Government at 
Montgomery, and was ordered to reduce the fort. 
He summoned Major Anderson to surrender on 
llth. The reply was: 

“I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication, demanding the evacuation of this fort, and 
to say, in reply thereto, that it is a demand with which I 
regret that my sense of honor and my obligations to my 
Government prevent my compliance." 


Accordingly at 4.27 a.m. on 12th fire was opened 
from Fort Moultrie on Fort Sumter. To this Major 
Anderson replied with three of his barbette - 
after which the batteries on Mount Pleasant, Cum- 
mings’s Point, and the Floating Battery opened a 
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brisk fire of shot and shell. Major Anderson did 
not reply, except at long intervals, until between 
seven and eight o'clock, when he brought into ac- 
tion the two tiers of guns looking toward Fort 
Moultrie and Stevens’s iron battery. The fire con- 
tinued brisk allday. At7 P.M. aheavy rain-storm 
caused a cessation of hostilities till 11 p.m. Major 
Anderson appears to have employed the interval 
in repairing damages, At or about 11 r.m, the 
fire recommenced, and a shell was thrown into Fort 
Sumter from each battery every twenty minutes 
during the night. With daybreak the heavy bom- 
bardment recommenced from all the batteries; the 
fire was returned from Fort Sumter with vigor un- 
til about 8 A.m., when Fort Sumter was perceived 
to be on fire. Major Anderson's fighting then 
slackened, but the fire of the besiegers increased in 
intensity. At about 10 a.m. Major Anderson low- 
ered his flag to half-mast in token of distress; per- 
haps as a signal to the United States vessels which 


were lying at anchor outside the bar, unable to get 
into the harbor so as to participate in the 
About half past ten one or two ex) losions took 
place in the fort; it has since been rtained that 
these proceeded from the heating of piles of shells. 
Meanwhile the fire progressed rapidly ; the 
roof of the barracks was a sheet of flame, and flames 
and smoke issued thickly from the casemates. At 
or about eleven Major Anderson ceased firing, and 
devoted his whole attention to putting out the fire. 
At about noon some of his men were noticed on the 
wharf of the fort handing in buckets of water; the 
besiegers’ fire, which had never slackened, was at 
once directed upon them. In a few minutes after- 
ward Major Anderson hauled down bis flag. A boat 
then put off, containing ex-Goyvernor Manning, Ma- 
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in the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Southern Dietriet of New York. 





jor D. R. Jones, and Colonel Charles Allston, to ar- 
range the terms of surrender, which were the same 
as those offered on the 11th. These were official. 
They stated that all proper facilities would be af- 
forded for the removal of Major Anderson and his 


} command, together with the company arms and 


property, and all private property, to any post in 
the United States he might elect. Major Ander- 
son stated that he surrendered his sword to Gen- 
eral Beauregard as the representative of the Con- 
federate Government. General Beauregard said 
he would not receive it from so brave a man. 

Che correspondent of the Press telegraphs on 
14th: 


** The last act in the drama of Fort Sumter has been con- 
Major Anderson has evacuated, and, with his com- 
mand, departed by the steamer Jsabel from the harbor. 
He saluted his flag, and the company, then forming on th 
parade-ground, marched out upon the wharf, with drum 
and fife playing ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ 

“ During the salute a pile of cartridges burst in one of 
the casemates, killing two men and wounding four others. 
One was buried in the fort with military honors. The oth- 
er will be buried by the soldiers of South Carolina. 


eluded. 


‘“The scene in the city after the reising of the flag of 
truce and the surrender is indescribable ; the people were 
perfectly wild. Menon horseback rode through the etre 
proclaiming the news, amidst the greatest enthusiasm. 

**On the arrival of the officers from the fort they w 
marched through the streets, followed by an immense crowd, 
hurrahing, shouting, and yelling with excitement. 

“ The number of soldiers in the fort was about seventy, 
besides twenty-five workmen, who assisted at the guns. 
His stock of provisions was almost exhausted, however. 
Ile would have been starved out in two more days. 

“The entrance to the fort is mined; and the officers 
told to be careful, even after the surrender, on account 
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“ Several fire companies were immeriately sent down to 
Fort Sumter to put out the fire, and any amount of assist- 
ance was offered. 

“The fort is burned into a mere shell; pot a particle of 
wood-work can be found, The cune on one side of the par. 
apet are entirely dismounted, others split, while the gun. 
carriages are knocked into splinters. 

‘* The flames have destroved every thing. Both officers 
and soldiers were obliged to lie on their faces in the case- 
matcs to prevent suffocation. 





SWEARING IN VOLUNTEERS AT 
WASHINGTON. 


We publish herewith, from a sketch by our 
special artist in Washington, a picture of the 
SWEARING IN oF THE VotUNTENRS called out by 
the President for the defense of the Federal Capital, 
The Washington Ster describes the scene thus: 


**As we went to press yesterday the volunteer compa- 
nies were responding to the call of the War Department 
for valunteers to defend the city of Washington from as- 
sault. In the case of some of the companies a portion of 
the members declined to take the oath required by the Le 
partment of all soldiers mustered into the United Stutes 
service, and the deficit in the ranks of said companies 
thereby brought them below the standard requi-rment « 
to numbers, and they were not received by the Gevern- 





ment. 

“The following is the form of the oath administered te 
the volunteers who were mustered into the eervice of the 
United States yesterday. [t is nothing more than the 
usual army oath. It wae administered by Gencral Them- 
aa, of the District. of Columbia Militia : 

“+1, _ ——~, do solemnly swear that I will bear true 
allegiance to the United States of America: that I will 
serve them honestly and faithfuily agzinst all enemies er 





THE VOLUNTEERS CALLED INTO THE SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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The captain had not spoken for some time, an 
was sitting with his face buried in his hands. At : - 
S : SATURDAY 24 
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| tate, and aid this effort to maintain the honor, 


the integrity, and the existence of our National 


“| Union and the perpetuity of popular govern- 


ment, and to redress wrongs already long enough 


endured. 
l I deem it proper to say that tl 
call 


be to repossess the forts, places, and 


assigned to the force hereb) 


! | property which have been seized from the Union, 
| 
| and, in every event, the utmost care will be ob- 


| served, consistently with the objects aforesaid, 


i 
to avoid any devastation, 


any destruc 


interference with property, or any disturbance 
pence ful citize 


| and I hereby 


combina 


ns in any part of the country ; 


command the persons composing 
tions aforesaid to disperse and re- 
aceably to their respective abodes 
nty days from this date. 

the present condition of publi 


I do, 


vested by 


| attains nts an extraordinary occasion, 


; in m 
the C 


stitution, convene both Houses of Con- 
grr The Senators and Representatives art 
therefore summoned to assemble at their respect- 


ive chambers at twelve o'clock, noon, on Thurs- 


day, the fourth day of July next, then and there 


to consider and determine such measure in 


public safety and 


8 as, 


| their wisdom, the interest may 





| seem to demand 
| In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
| 1 hand, and caused the seal of t] 3 
to be affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington, this fifteenth 
| day of April, in the year of our Lord one thon- 
| sand eight hundred and sixty-one, and of the in- 
dependence of the United States the eighty-fifth 
j \l LHAM LI OLN 
By THE Prrsipen 
| WILLIAM H. SEWARI ‘ State 
| THE WAR. 
|| TAR is declared. President Lincoln's pr 
Jamation, which we publish above, i 
| absolute proclamati n of war against t 
+] states The die is now and me ist 
| take their sides, and hold to th No on 


who knows any th 


supposes for a moment 









as to bombard a United States fort and capture 
| it, they will now succumb w ut No 
| one wht een the rec mani ot 
| popular sentiment in the North can doubt 
the Northern blood is up hat the will 
listen no more to talk of « nproml truce, ¢ 
| treaty, until they are fairly beater 
Let us then forbear puling, and look the situa- 
( mony us 
ey of civil war 
i | lar in thei 
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| War is an enormous calam 
all are agreed. But as it ! 
and exists, what is the u 
What should we think of a doctor who, sum. | 
| moned to a half-dying patient, shouk 
wring his hands hopelessly and bewail the ma- 
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| of 50,000 men, who will constitute an army of 

| observation on the Border States, and will be 

/ commanded } djeutenant-General Scott in | 





person; another of 75,000 men, which will 1 
| located in the vicinity of Cine 
to an ultimate movement down the 
and a third, of over 100,000 men, which will] bi 
situated in the suburbs of New York. 
asserts that General Wool will cor ind the 
| New York army, and General Sumner the army 
j on the Mississippi; but of these matters 
} course nothing 
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Mississippi ; 
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is known. In ean 
r the ports | 
» ie expected 
will not be a port 
Florida, Al: 
Texas, wl 


led by I 


the navy will be occ upied 
| of the seceded States. It 
| that by August next there 
| South Carolina, Georgia 
Mississippi, Lonisiana, and 
be hermetically sea 
hips of war 

This is the Government 
the other hand, 
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programme On 
the Seceders are gathering sol- 
diers vigorously on their It is stated that 
at the siege of Sumter over 7000 men were en- | 
| gaged, and that, simultaneously, 5060 were on | 
duty opposite Fort Pickens. Letters from Mont- 
gomery say that 32,000 additional men are be 
ing mustered for an attack on W ashirgton. As 
| the population of the eight seceded States, ex- 
| clusive of negroes, is over 2,000,600, it should 
be possible for Mr. Davis to collect 100,000 
able-bodied troops on one point. With such 
force, secretly if not openly fave 
ates, a very formidabl: 
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TRATIONS OF THE 
WAR. 


OUR ILLUS 


In view of the momentous events which aro im 
pendin d of the uctual outbreak of civi] war 
the propricters of //arpe beekly Lex to d 
pulli attention to the foll g list of engravin:re 
which have been pul lis! in Gus journal wit! 
the past few weeks, as evidence of the fidelity 
tt wuhness with which thev are redeeming the 
pledge to “ give a well-drawn, well-engrayed. ana 
well-printed illustration of every i . 
that occur Almost all of the ill 











Southern Forts have been made from 4d) a he 
United States Officers: and the pro f 
fl ripe rs Week y take this opportunity « rn 
ing Officers in the Army and Navy serving j the 
South that they will be glad to receive sketc) 
of Forts and Scenes of Interest at th oser 
crisis, and to pay liberally for such as the, may 
| use. Any officer in either service can obtain the 
Weekly gratuitously for six months by sen ie bi 
address to this office 
Illustrations of the War. 
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Those who have taken up arms against the Gov- 
jlion or revolue 
rinming that 


were merely resuming rights with which they 


ernment claim that 08 e is no re! 
3 | from the be 








never absolutely parted. And it was neces- 
ary for rm to take ils wround, because revolu- 
is can be ju 1 only by extreme peril to 
ts and liber aud th soutented citizens 





forborue to make any such charge. The con- 
yiction that at some future time their rights might 
roftered to the world 


be in danger is the reason {| 
for the resumption of what are claimed to be pow- 








ers still at their rightful disposal 
W le e called a revolution or not how- 
‘ practical importance No Gov- 
ent, not even that of the dis ted States in 
3 i more than two ways 
1 law on : radi Fug 
t 1e ion. 
Lule nn United 
States, unquestionally elected accordins to the 


tion, had formally sub- 
tld regurl the 


verv letter of the Constitu 


initted to its own diss yer it co 
the « oe ed citiz'as only as revolu- 
pursuance of the , provi ions of the C 
the operation of which must continue 








9 country woul! fall into anarchy, the only so- 
lution of the difficulty was a Convention of all the 
States, in order to the action which so 





er of citizens seemed to desire. For 
yeople of this country at 


sarge a nunt 


nobody supp 


ses that the j 


ze wish to enforce a et ical union with those 
> not wish i ate in a Conventio lapse 
imous voice of any consi lerable part ¢ 





of politic ‘| 
s be legal- 





separation we uld loub 
noved 

ntly asserted by some, the Union 
and at heart dissolved, that fact would 
n, and the dissolu- 
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ha ed in a Convent 

I have been peaceably achieved. Bu 
en the disaffected complain that they are not 
) witldraw peaceably, they forget that 
be but ove way of acting peaceably, and | 
at uvfully. And whoever chooses not to act 
‘ , necessarily breaks the peace ant i ‘pp als 
{ ven if there are great injuries, if rizhts 
| if riies are constrained, ev ry] val 
H ful must be exhausted before the 

t e justified. Whoever * 
sword, while vet the law and peaceful re- 
itried, perils the welfare of society upon 
iad whim, and if he falls by the sword 
But hitherto the cone 
t t decision, because the rein- 
iad been made, was, by 
he | instrument, so peaceful, 


At length, howevei 
peaceful 

t invoked; and a mortal 
very € cistence of that Gov- 










id is guilty in the 
to strike th 
ible. of mothe s, 


which is rai-ed 
tf, most vener 
to defend the hallowed fourm 





rthat which is rais 


he last ? 











MACAULAY’'S LAST VOLUME. 
Two or three weeks ago we were — 
Macaulay’s last volun which had just appe 
é th y of us e read it, and those whe 
€ » Dave ic lly call d a gt 
P in store work of consummate 
I and as it is not very long, the char- 
teristics of Macanlay as a historian can be mos: 


iiently studied in it 
{he work contains only two hundred and thirty- 
; in the large duodecimo edition, and of 
bout two hundred and thirty-four were re- 
. by the author. It covers altogether a period 





qa ite tive years—the close of the reign o 
g which there were no great mili- 
iry mov: menta, nor any very memorable events, 
aod yet the story is so fascinating that you can not 
ome to the last page without the same kind of r 
et with which, as a boy, you turn the last pa 
!** |vanhoe” or the ‘* Talisman 


William—during 















Maca has arranged a series of pictures. It 
the history of England told as by a literary 
tapestry. The yz of the book whets the ap- 
petite ‘The rejoicings by which London on th 
second of December, 1697, celebrated the return of 


y, continued till long after mid- 
the Parliament 
most laborious sessions of that 
coinmerced.” analy is a suggestion of pictur- 
esque detail ; London illaminated, bontires and fire- 
vorks in the streets; flushed crowds of revelers 


peace and prosperit 


wing morning 
i in oT ling t 





n peace and a universal sense of jo) 
rds summon the aspect of the times and 
as well as state them. Then follows the ac- 


vivid 





n the standing army, 
at this moment ; 
the debat: wn grants of land, apparent 
lv a dry subject, but made intelligible and enter 
nit the triumph of Montague over the ok 
ies of the burning o 
Peter the Great. The 

a fw strong strokes sketrhe: 
t Ie Spanish succession ques- 
1, which embroiled Europe at the beginning o 


the debate upc 





and intere 














cighteenth century, Here he comes upon th 
1 whi treads at a somew!l 
fo tn krederic 
h are the glimp 
of the moch Ring James ut Ss 
Germair ore humane and zenerous view 





of Louis Fourteenth than we have lately had. A 
view of the coudition of the country after the gen- 
eral election of 1798 vives Macaulay an opportu- 
nity to touch in some of the detail which mak 

history in his in particular 
so attractive 


about the 


re ieral su hum im, and 
William's | 
retirement of hi 


juarrel with Parliament 
3 Dutch troop 





s and his 
resolution to relinquish the crown bring his per- 
sonal character into touching relief 
the Darien project is one of the most characteristic 
and interesting passages in all Macaulay’s writings. 
The account of the pirate Kidd is as detailed as the 
scope of the history would possibly allow ; but like 
all the rest it is told with graphic power. A little 
beyond this there is a break in the manus¢ 


The story of 











Then follow two fragments, the death of Jan 
Second, which seems to have en revised and 
i the death of Willian 1, Which is the 


sketch of Macaulay 

figure in the book is the King hi:n- 
a Whig, and Macaulay was a Whig, 
hands. 





self. He wa 


portraiture does not suffer in hi 
and readi 


and the 
Macaulay's thinking 


had persuaded 


him that the Whig policy was the best for Fn- 
gland The result is obviou He views every 
Whig measure with sympathy, every other with 
doubt or aversion. Yet he dovs not praise indis- 
| criminately, W ‘he n William made a blunder, his 


} 


| 


' 
} 
j 


| 
| 
| 





} 
; 
} 
j 
| 
' 
} 


' 
| 
| 


The 


sses and explains it. 

in council, faith- 
affectionate to bis 
that doth hedge a 


but it is felt 





DF graphs tran > conk 
n this volume, is sagaciou 
he state, and tend 
: private sadness 


mated, not expressed 


{ 


erly 








king is int 
throughout 
Other figures cross the pages: The finest of 
them is the great Lord Somers. Portland, Al- 
Lemarle, Montague, Burnet, Cowper, Tankerville, 
James Second, Lewis, Paterson, and Kidd are 
rouped with him. The interest of the reader i 
at the height when suddenly the curtain falls, and 
the figures disappear. Macaulay opens ! 
wich the stately and familia: ** 1 purpos 
to write ps history of England from the access 
of King James the Second which 
is V vithin the memory of men 
lived to complete nearly five volumes, and the 
death of the King with whom 
The work is added to the 


Iis exhaustive research, 


s history 


words 





down to a time 
still living.” He 


his- 





tory ends with the 
he proposed to begin. 
famous f1 
stately, skillful, and fascinating nar 
briliiant portraiture, are very sure to ma 
familiar history of England for many and many a 


year. 


wments. 
rative, and its 
, 


e it the 


THE STRONG ARM 
Wr p ourselves upon our age, upon the 
d, upon the era of peace and 20U- 





march of m 








will. llow few of u who studl ‘ ibe utt € De - 
eld massacre, and the Schenectady slaughter, or 
later, of t t es of Lexington and Saratoga, or 
still later, of the battl of North Point a it! 

British march on Was ton, sup] i that in 





to remind 





our day we should see or hear any thing 
us of those scenes? It is so natural to believe in 
peace, to suppose that state affairs can be arranged 
icidly as the s work of the garden or the 
’ details of t hol 









irrel with the necessary an 
household. It may bea 

should raise their hands to 
som of innocence; but if they do so, 
1 is quite as deep 
We laugh at the st 


, ho one will g 


' 
onest defen j 


l se of that 
thing that assas 
strike the | 

the instinct to def as th 
s 


P ace, 








inet of 


ti rv ¢ 
Quaker who told his opponent, “ Friend, I will 1 

kill thee, but [ will hold thy head under water u- 
til the breath departs from thy body.” And yet 


the story covers more than a joke. ‘‘ Friend,” the 
Quaker says, ‘1 will not lose my temper, nor hurt 
thee vindictively ; but I will take good care that 
thou shult do no more mischief. If the doctriue 
of peace were literally interpreted as pure non-re- 
sistance, human experience seems to prove that 
civilization would not advance very rapidly. If 
all the great heroes who-e lives and acts mark the 
great epochs of human progress had quietly sul 
mitted to be crushed by the strong hand of the en- 
emy, the world would have had small reason to 
thank them. The tongues of James Otis 
Patrick Henry might inspire the Revolution, 
but it could be successfully wrought out only by 
the swords of George Washington and Nathaniel 
Greene. 

Yet the moment that work was accomplis 
the very men who had Leen the workers were first 
to propose that, in the new system of government, 
the appeal to force should be made the last possi- 
ble resort. Our Constitution carefully removes 
the military force from the Executive hand until 
it is essential that it should be used. Itis screened 
from approach until it is clear that only force can 
right the wrong, and then it may be put forth with 
a fullness so overwhelining that resistance is vain. 
if a leader would have peace with px pee-bre akers 
he must dictate at the head of an army. The se- 
cret of military success, said Napoleon, is to have 
twice as many men upon a point as are necessary 
to carry it. ‘‘ You needn’t fire, Captain Scott, 
said the wise old coon, ‘‘I will come down.” 





ana 








a 
OFFICL-SEEKING 

Ir you stroll into the great Temple of Commerce 

at the corner of Wall and Broad streets about three 

o'clock in the afternoon, you will see a levee such 

the levees of old John Law, of the 





as we nay fancy 








South Sea scheme, or Darien Paterson to have been 
A crowd of ea , anxious petitioners surrour 
ing one man, whose manner is calm, courteous, and 





genial, kindly listening to every impossible appes 
and wishing to gratify every ardent hope. A 
throng of applicants pressing firmly forward, each 
one politely impatient of every other, and secretly 


re joiced when the eyes of the host of wo strange 
yin turn upon the 
2 in every 





levee fall ing ext cor ner. 


The ceremony i: the & same 





inst 


= 


rapid, excited words 





Jerk 


to register and the applicant is 


handed to a 














supplanted, he does not know exactly how, wi 
he has crushed into the opera on some Jenny Lind 
tivht in London. 


tisa 


' 


drama of office-seck 
ing of which we have heard so much. ‘Lhere ar 
spectators in the gallery to enjoy the play, and ev- 
probably, except the 


cene in that famous 


ery body finds it am 
play ers. 

Long habit has made 
glad of it; no man, 


it a part of our system; 


but no man can be except 








who wishes an office, would seriously o! “ 
rule that all remov should be for cause. I I 
the system, indeed, the very fact that a man hold 





an office may be a prvort sutticient reason for h 








moval, because it may be proof that he has leen 
unfaid he country in his subserviency 
party And the ine tendency of the sy n 
is to make every of er not a patriot | 
par n. His intere the preservation ¢ 
p not in t protection of his Governme 
and tead of being ¢ 1 friend of the coun- 
try at large, he may e ily be ex-officio its ene 
When, therefore, the present excitement 
away, there can be little doubt that ther bet 
a stiong movement toward the permanent tenure 
of clerical office Naturally, us the pe icy « ‘ 


dminisirators will 
who simply exe- 


Government changes, the chief 
change But the subordinates, 
cute a policy in detail, will exe it a hund 
fold better if they have the advantage of long ex- 
perience. The i Government | ke 
ours is to unnecessary tement: and we are 
wise in the degree tha 

1 prevent it. 

Kome was not built in a day, and ws 
expect our Government to be perfect until we have 
found where the points of friction are, aud have re- 
lieved them, 





tendency 


need not 


———————— SSS 
THE SEVENTH 
LEAPED to their feet a thousand men, 
Their voices echoing far and near: 
“We when; 
Ou - 


go, we care not where nor 


country calls us, we are here! 


Who talks 
Who flings dandy in 
As the blood flushes o’er each b 
From fearless hearts that beat beneath 


of playing soldier now ? 
their teeth 


Down the long street the column pours, 


With shining ranks and measured tread 
While rings along the island 
A shout that might awake the dead. 


shores 


women’s 
\ million blessings fall in 
“They go, they care not where o1 
God bless the Seventh, they are ours! 
New York, Fuipay Evenrne, 47 1 


lips and bearded men 
iowers 
when ; 


HUMORS OF THE DAY 











B GENTS —A f tu rtises } 
A Yelverton walt ippose, 1 t 
We have not even heard t. e-« wal.zer, and 
unable to say if the vileness of the 1 
corresponds to the offensivene their title. ¢ 
we have not seen them danced, be to do that 
should have had to mingle with the most awful of enol 
and descend into the most horrible abyeses cf dirguetin, 
blackguardi-m. 
——— 
Tuk RETURN or tur Propiwar.—Evil for Good 
seepcnrnninnniiliieg sil 
Tue Poticexwan's Beat— By the Voluntee: They 
have not the «lightest chance against them. The } 
fellows are g-tting quite thin 








Dieeine For Mex —Whuat is hyporrite de 
rived from ? Ve are uh to vay, and have 
hv time to write to De ¥ but we sh ay that 
it came originally from Hippocrates, and means one wh 

& guac alse ng deals in dele. er 
thing Such a 8 as cuntradistingui-hed 
from « true disciple of Hippocrates, or one who ia a ‘get 





r of the healing 


An IMPERIAL ED 


ine profess 





Scns 
GED Musician. —The 





Emperor of 
f > if 


Austria would not mind Kossuth’s striking fale u 

they were pot likely to create discord in Hungary. 
~— —_— 

THE SOCREST KIND OF AciD.—The Ascetic Acid. 
janes ‘ditcinine 





Punch says that he sees there lias been a book p 
called ** The Republic of Fools.” For fear there should | 
any misapprehension on the other side of the q 
begs most distinctly to estate, that the work in que 
does net bear the remotest allusion to America, notwi 
standing the very great fools that his cousins in t 
inighty of theme-elve 
in falling out and quarreling, when 








Republic have been lately makin 
as their very nanx 
tells them, all the States should be United. 


AND QUITE Riour 1 TOO. - iiakes Cavour cry out 
s0 loudly for Rome? Why, don't » he has a doub 
object—one for himself, and one for It aly. Rome is the 
centre of his thoughts, because he is anxious to make ** po- 
litical Capital” out of it. 











a 
oN FOR Tre Horse Grarve.—When Peace i 
War commenced ? 

THE Socta, Nuisancr.—Ladies’ dresses now expand to 
such a circumference that an evening party, even without 
a supper, may be described as a ** 

—_ 
‘RATHER PU NGENT 

“Now, my dear, I must insist upon it,” said the Pr¢ 
dent of the Female Anti-Tobacvo Leaque, in her angri 
mood, to her unfortunate husband, ‘do put down tha 
filthy snuff-box of ye ‘ t 
I declare this composite cat ad ef be 
than your nose." 

“ Why, my y darling ¥* said the bus 
himself to another pinch. 


A Qvesti 
concluded, i 




















nalls ‘s 
tter a thousand time 


band, coolly he! 













“* Because, Sir, it requires no snuff was the wife 
I a the room, vehemei:! 
door @ ber diagust.._v.B 









wed at I rury La 


Some years ago a di | 
2 Red Indian, m 


in which Mr. Anderson 
great eensation by rep 
and cootempt for ** Civilization ! ; 
lished an Allocution, wherein he appears to have takin 
leaf out of the book ¢ of the author of the drama M 
Anderson wed to distinguish himeelfin. Lie H 
evera] places, denounce ontermporary ‘Ci 
ich, he vays, “hae given rize to n y fvcte ne 
‘iclentiy deplored.” The most dep e of the 
of couree, is the detertaination of the Roman Htate: 











to e8- 














= = 
change conatitutional government for Popery Let his 
lioliness and the Card put on their war-paint, dance 
th ir war-dance, brani the tomnahuwk-, t 
their war-w ) inst **Conienmpos Civil 

- 

i Pook et 
tury J L 
aio 1 hole cire f * 
I rly inf ' 
wd, her connections unexcepticusble, i 
qualities entirely to your Lik'rs Wh i ” 
arrives, and the t k y are r 
mourit the iftest e you can p.¢ ‘ | ‘ Fv) 
an opposite direction.” 

— 

A gentlernan empioying a porl'er named Ru 1. neked 
him, jocular a | i. 3 tof ar me es 
the Duke of Bedford's «tie » + nr 
ArT , ered porte i b 
like, but the a great diff te ~ 

- ~- 

Lpon 4 certain time an e4 tos cate 
the construction of a new t " the full 
int bl speech : May pl ‘ wre i 
Lurope is convulsed wit r e 
tremble ternal ¢ t rer 
on m the w heir i . ~ 
tt the ether.al 3 g thei } m tar 
to star and t y be ep the 

eterni f space—l > ect ut ) roud 
m immediate ip r bely A 

Denise or A Mum™uy.—An honest countryman, anxfons 
to ex etl er of the B Mut 0 ® 
pic ines ‘ Ps 
wit! f his tiiends, he present hm.tit ut 
the lor ALE 

Me ir | & 
he J n is 
pe 
é oo, 





nd we're going to bury him.” 
, in that case we won't intrud 
he reiired 
~~ = 
How To Rise Eanry rm tus Mo 
could be cured of lying in bed so by 
said « lazy husband, lounging "por 
“Well, [ will try the water-c are,’ 
ing a pitcherful on bin 


anrng.—"'I do wieh — 











waipaaien EE 
The memory should be a e-houseé, not a lumber- 
Toom : 
a 
Te re wature’s lotion for the ey The cy 
better tor being washed with them , 
~- 
I grlor thing to reeist temptat tka 
uet to av iit 
cauiiienmine: 
\ t nd an Iricbiman threst Dutch farme 
America, t ue kr Ubsel VE the tue I e 
. a hot esivence t 3 L ed 
the u i docility of the hor that r y 
instances of the t tat he ad t € \ 4 
wployed in threshing ¢ + ‘ e 
t I half a degen ye ripe tol vel P 
vin “ j Pt, 
t hii erious and rer my, 
ex ‘ in tones of wonder, ** And ihey Loud 
oneemacnaGe-aaeese 
UNINTENTIONAL JORT.-—-One doy, at »toble of thelete 
Dr. Pearce, just t cloth Gig ¢ ’ 
j. ct of ‘ hey it 1 i 
tality © i vit ye t 
t J ‘yy ] * I ut y 





down?" Pat lvoked the er, and replied, hesats 
* what's to hir ‘ 
lady rays the reason vhe 


2 a parasol i, 
1 che Cun no 





Md his ardent glance 


a 





























A pedagogue t oe of his echolers a son of the Tm- 
crald Le ey tility.” “Hest, ce," at 
menced Pat ioree-tility,” said toe teacher, ube 
ho--ti Sure,"* replied Pat, **an* cidu’t ye ill me, 
the other d not to say hoes! Be Jabe e, i's one thing 
wid ye one day and uz ther the nixt.’ 

~——_ —~ 

A Dutchman the other day, reading on acceunt of a 

mee it came to the Tue eting thin dis. 
e He could u f ek t 

i rred tot tilt t r na 
few minutes a friend came in, when Honty » “Dey 
must hive werry hot wedder cere I ret ar ola 
meeting vere all de peoples had melred ¢ ” 

—_— 

Raising Tit rhe last :pecimen of ef g this 
desirable « e has lit e ¢ 
of a your \ dir on 4 
deaf to all applicatior pi eo ’ 
the old gentleman, ivf i at i n a ; 
and £100 wanted for funeral expe ba I 

ent, and d knov ged t he ful Q. 

A Dublin jou ‘ ata ! D cement 

of n political meeting in that clt t nidie-s 


liberality, that **the ladie, without di-tirci. on of sex, 
cordially invited to attend 


How To Mrrt a . BaNuh 





THE SKELETON LN EVI =i 
wife's skirt 

By the encient law of Hungary, 2 man convicte! of : 
amy comlemned to live with both rex j re 








] go ec “ficer, 
ho ziven you the right to think t rds 
could be addressed to me” 
<= 
Boots or A Goop Morat Cuatacten—An aivertia-« 
ment say “ Wanted a female who has a knowledge of 
fitting boots of a good moral charac!er. ; 
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THE GREAT HOUSE ON THE 
SHORE. 
I Ap no one to counsel me, and my trial was 


I had idolized my mother, and she had 
It seemed such a lit- 





hitter 





been dead only three years. 

tle while to me! I had not even vet grown accus- 
tome herabsence. Not unfrequently, when I 
came in, T ran with thoughtl ss feet to the door of 
th ere she alwavs used to sit, and called 






“Mc fore I remembered that there was 
none to answer. The sound of her voice stole oft- 
en—was it from out of the grave?—to my ears. 1 


cou)! see, looking toward her chair in twilight, the 
siveet, patient face which slow disease had made so 
: the white, ealm forehead, with the soft hair 
brashed away from the throbbing temples. 

Short as the vears had seemed to me, they had 
been long enouzh for my father to woo and win 
I was waiting for her home-com- 






snother bride, 
ing now. 
Had he forz 





otter—could he have forgotten—the 
he old vows? Oh, how bitter my 
thoucht about it! My mother 
the : of his youth; his first love, 
voed wih @ boy's tremulous tender- 
1 had found in her desk, since her death, 
’ his curly letters. What vows were in 
Whit words, whose strength and fire 





whom he 





them ! 






leaped over the years between and thrilled my 
heart with something of the glow they must have 
brought to that of their girl-reader! Were they 
mee worls, then? Had the soul in them died 
with the dead years? It seemed so, for the hus- 
hand of Margaret Kaymond was bringing home 
avother bride 

t this mew wife was handsome 


ipposed she would be proud and 
if I had-not hated scandal so 















rable also, 
ini lv, and scorned to give my neighbors a 
theme of conversation in the disagreement be- 
tween Squire ENjingwood and his daughter, I 
uld have gone out of the house with the slender 
awrtane f hid inherited from my dead mother, in- 
1d of remaining to see a stranger in that mo- 
’s plac But If despised gossip, and was too 
to € pity ; therefore I staid in my fa- 





hovs:, and waited for the home-coming of 
al wife with a slow hatred kindling in my 





' I professed to be a Christian, but I did not 
realize to what unchris‘ian tempers I was giving 
I es eved mvself that I was wonder- 

goo 1 self-sacrificing, because I refrained 

from open rebellion, and especially because I had 
0 1 no outward sign of respect. I had adorn- 
edt e with fowers—regal autumn blosséms 


2 already the jirst of October. I hada 








kindled open grate of the dining- 

{ had lered a sumptuous dinner. 

ety Thad pat on niy gala robes, as for a fes- 

iny silk, glistening lace, rose and feil 
eatings of my bitter, scornful heart. 





| the carriage at last, and went to the 
My father was h Iping out a slight, veiled 


door. 
figure. In his care for her he seemed scarcely to 
gece me at first; Lat he gave me a kiss, tender 





‘though hasty, as he came up the steps. 
‘*She is very tired, Madge,” he said. 
room at once?” 


“Can 








van she 
I off er my hand, but I hardly 
knew h her. Call her mother I 
} t, and { hesitated to wound my father by 
« Madamy or Mrs, Ellingwood ; so I compro- 

nis d the matter by giving her no title at all. 
“Your room is ready,” I said, as I took her 
banc. “I think you will find every thing eom- 


I am sorry you are so fatigued.” 
i before her up stairs, and threw open 
of her room—tle very room where my 








the door 
mother had died. In giving her this chamber I 
hail t a certain grim satisfaction. I thought 


uld come between those young lips 
liat the love-words he strove to 
ld grow cold with the chill of the grave. 


a dead face we 








louked in as L opened the door. 1 suppose it 
pleasant to her, who did not know what 

rh unted i The fire was bright on the 
hearth: Vases of deep-colored Bohemian glass, 
full the vivid au flowers, stood on the 
white-murble teps of the furniture. The bed was 


2, and ‘he carpetcrimson. The general Llend- 
in now gel fire was very pretty. 









w inviting it looks, and how kind you have 
been |” she said, in her low, lady-like voice, put- 
ting .way her veil, and looking at me with a wist- 
ful expression in her great, innocent, brown eyes. 

**S.all L stay to help you?” I asked, coldly. 


Her eves turned slowly and sadly away from 


If you will have my trunks 
shall do very well.” 

yn, gave the necessary order, and then 
the drawing-room, 


yy futher in 
Gertrude alune, Madge?” he asked, as I 


a 






















er 

‘Yes, Sir, she preferred to be.” 

I went and stood t side him, and he put his arm 
roun! my waist with all his old fondness. 

_‘' Nothing can ever come between us, Madge. 
No one cu ever tuke your place in my heart, or 
your dear mother’s either, Believe that, darling. 
J i sought Gertrude because my first love 
had er ut when your mother died it left 
a void i heart and my home which I thank 
God for filii ‘ hily.”” 

S ! ( t up stairs I knew, to 
mal to her by » and tenderness for 
shuatever ¢ sess she mi ht have perceived in my 
gre low rand resentful I filt! It 
See Iwana ‘ation of the wrong I thought 
he i e for him to treat me with tender 
be-¢ above oll. for him to speak of 
chang d love for mother, 

When the bell rang they came down together— 


my father and liis young wife, and for the first time 
I had an opportunity of deciding on her pretensions 
to beauty, Piejudiced against ber as I was, I 
could but con‘ess that she was very charming. A 
plende:, yet perfectiy formed little lady, with ex. 








quisite feet and hands, and motions so graceful that 
you would bsave known, by simply walking behind 
her, how refined a woman she was. Her face was 
peculiar vet beautiful. Except in her lips, which 
were Lright crimson, she had not a particle of color ; 
yet there was a kind of glow, such as a lamp im- 
parts to the vase it shines through—a revelation of 
her soul. Her large, dark eyes were full of ten- 
derness. Her huir was braided simply behind ber 
ears, but no other style could have been so becom- 
ing to her small, elegantly shaped bead. Her 
dr ss was precisely what was fitting for a lady who 
not only was Squire Ellingwood’s wife, but who 
had a fortune of her own—rich and handsome, vet 
matronly ; a brown satin with sleeves and collar 
of point lace. Predisposed as I was to condemn 
her, I saw nothing with which it was possllle to 
find fault. She took her seat at the head of the 
table, when my father led her to it, not ostenta- 
tiously, but with the quiet dignity of the future 
mistress. The dinner seemed insufferably long 
and tedious to me, but it was over at last and we 
returned to the drawing-room. 

We sat there together, we three, before the bricht 
fire, while the day went slowly down the hills. 
Her low seat was near my father’s, so near that 
once or twice he reached over and laid his hand on 
her small white one, whereon, kindled by the fire- 
light, the diamonds flashed like sparkles of flame. 
Wedd not talk much. I suppose I was restraint 
on them, for they both had natures fine and sensi- 
tive enough to feel the unexpressed antagonism of 
mine. At length my father rose. 

‘* Are you too tired to go out of doors, Gertrude ? 
The grounds are beautiful just at sunset.” 

How sunny and childlike the smile was which 
sprang to her lips, as she answered that she was 
quite rested now and would go for her shawl! I 
did not wonder that he drew her a little nearer to 
him, and held her a moment before he released 
her. 

‘*You too, Madge,” he said, turning to me. 
‘* Get your bonnet, and come with us.” 

“No, [ thank yeu”—TI tried to speak gavly— 
* you are too well provided with company to make 
it necessary for me also to run the risk of taking 
cold.” 

He sighed. I think my manner wounded hima 
little; but he said nothing, and his face cleared 
when his Gertrude came down the stairs. 

Sovon they went away together, and I stood at 
the drawing-room window watching them. He 
was a tall, noble-looking man in the prime of life, 
a little past forty. His carriage was stately and 
di-nified, but his head was bent very tenderly 
down to the little creature clinging to his arm, 
with her warm, bright shawl folded round her, and 
the light straw-hat resting on her brown braids. 

‘©All men are alike, even the best of them,” I 
said, bitterly, as [ looked. ‘* Not one of them can 
remain faithful to the dead. What do they care 
for lips no longer ripe for kisses—for a brow on 
which the dust of the grave has settle’? The first 
pretty face enslavesthem. A slender foot, an airy 
step, is enough to rivet their chains. It is idle to 
blame him. He but follows the law of his nature. 
But there is no excuse for her. Does she dis- 
believe in the immortality of the soul, that she is 
ready to rob a dead woman of her love and her 
husband? She has not even the excuse of being 
honestly inlove It is not natural she should care 
for a man more tna twenty years hersenior. She 
wanted to be Mra Ellingwood—that was all. 
Much good may her name do her!” 

I went up stairs and looked into their room. 
Already it bore marks of her occupancy. A hand- 
some morning-dress hung over a chair, some taste- 
ful trifles strewed the bureau. I sank upon my 
knees, and took solemnly upon me a vow. 

‘*Mother!” I cried—‘‘ mother up in heaven! all 
else that is earthly may fail you—she may take 
your place in your husband’s heart, at your board, 
beside your hearth, in your very bridal chamber— 
she shall never win your daughter’s love!” 


Time passed on, and young Mrs. Ellingwood, as 
ehe was called, became almost the idol of the vil- 
lage. She won all hearts, from her equals, who 
were charmed with such an addition to their circle, 
to the rheumatic old widows, to whom she dis- 
pensed flannel and smiles, tea and sympathy. As 
for my futher, it seemed to me that ber hold on 
him grew every day stronzer. And yet he was 
growing old strangely. Now and then he had 
sudden and terrible attacks of illuess, which I did 
not understand. At such times he always chose 
to have her with him; and for days after she would 
move about the house with sad, white face, and 
eyes which seemed darkened with some unspoken 
grief. I should have pitied her, even her, could I 
have believed that she loved him; but I never ad- 
mitted to myself the possibiliry of that. 

He changed much in these months of suffering. 
Iie had been stern sometimes; now he grew singu- 
larly, almost pi:ifally, gentle. He was very tender 
to me, and no word or look ever bore witness that 
he had noticed my coldness toward his wife. If I 
had blamed him, I reproached myself for it now. 
He was all I had on earth, and my heart yearned 
over him with an unutterable fondness. 

One night—it was again October, just about a 
year after their marriage—I was roused at mid- 
night by a step. I sprang up and looked toward 
the door. Just within it stood my step-mother. 
It was the first time she had ever entered my 
room. She held a lamp in her hand, and its rays 
streamed over her pallid face, as white almost as 
the dressing-gown she wore, 

“Madge, dear Madge,” she said, in a kind of 
awe-struck whisper, ‘‘hurry and dress yourself. 
I fear your father is dying. He has Leen subject 


| for some time to severe attacks of heart disease ; 


but be would not let you know it, because he wish- 
ed to save you as long as possible from anxiety and 
suffering. He is worse now than I have ever seen 


him. Robert is gone for the doctor.” 

She had lighted my lamp as she spoke, and she 
went out of the room before I had collected my fac- 
ulties sufficiently to answer her. Even in this bit 








ter hour, when the father I had loved with such 
passionate tenderness lay dying, I found space in 
my heart for hatred and anger against her. Why 
had she not told me before? What right had she 
to keep the knowledge of his danger from me, his 
child? 

I had no hope of his recovery for a single mo- 
ment. I had heard of spirit-summonings which 
the mortal to whom they were sent had no power 
to gainsay or resist. A wild fancy took possession 
of me that so my mother, lonely in the land of 
strangers, had summoned him. I felt that the 
might of her soul would conquer. She would re- 
claim from the clasp of the living her lost bride- 
groom. Would he Le willing to go? 

I hurried down stairs. My father was leaning 
back in an easy chair. His face was chastly with 
suffering, but he was still able to speak to me. 

‘Come hither, Madge, darling,” he said, as he 
motioned to the place at his feet where his wife was 
kneeling. 

I knelt down beside her—how could I help it 
then ?—and his hands fell upon our two heads. 

‘You are all I have on earth,” he gasped, “* you 
two. For my sake you must love each other. 
Promise me that till one of you shall go forth as 
some good man’s wife you will live together in 
this house where I shall leave you. Do you prom- 
ise, Gertrude ?” 

Her head was not lifted, but her words came 
low and firm through her tears—‘ I do.” 

“And you, Madge? Promise quickly, if you 
would have me die in peace. Let me believe that 
this roof will be your safe shelter—Gertrude your 
companion.” 

Thus adyured, what could I answer? The strug- 
gle in my heart was fierce, but it was short. I 
hated her; I did not want to live with her; but I 
could not vex the soul pausing on the threshold of 
eternity for my answer. 

‘*T promise, father,” I said, solemnly. 

For one moment his eye kindled with a brief, 
glad gleam. Then again his features were con- 
torted with the terrible angui-h of dissolution, and 
it was some time before he found voice to say— 

“T shall not be lonely in the land whence my 
summons comes. Margaret, my youth’s love, waits 
for me. You will come, by-and-by, Gertrude. They 
neither marry there nor are given in marriage, and 
we shall all love each ofher. You have made one 
year of my life very happy.” 

Again the sudden, choking pause—the deathly 
agony oversweeping the noble face—then a mogn, 
a shiver, a blessing whispered so faintly we coul i 
hardly catch its meaning, and then the last breath 
fluttered on the stiffening lips, and at the very 
moment when the physician we had summoned 
opened the outer door the soul had passed the open. 
ed portals of eternity. I had no father—Gertrude 
no husband. 


For the next week I did not know what went on 
around me. I believe I was bewildered by my 
grief. I heard, as one in a dream, some talk of 
the body being kept in the house for an unusual 
length of time. Some one said, in my hearing, 
thet Mrs. Ellingwood had insisted upon this. Per- 
haps she cherished some idle hope that he would 
come back again to life—to her. I did not, for 
one moment. I knew, and in all the stupor of my 
grief I held fast to that one thought, that he had 
gone to my mother. Had he not himself, when he 
was dying, spoken of his summons and said he was 
going to her? 

It was all over at last. The long, slow days, 
when the dead lay in the house, were ended, and 
they bore the still figure forth to the burial. I 
believe the first sound that shook me from my ap- 
athy was the earth falling on my father’s coffin. 
I roused myself to see where they had laid him, by 
my mother’s side, with the same willow-tree bend- 
ing and whispering over both. Gertrude Elling- 
wood stood by the grave, her hands locked hard 
together, and no tears on her white, still face. 

When the last prayer was said we went back, 
she and I, into the home that we were to share; 
and there, in the room whence my father had been 
borne, his will was read. Our house, with all the 
furniture, equipages, and every thing thereto be- 
longing, was bequeathed jointly to us, to be our 
home while we both remained single; and in case 
of either of us marrying to revert tothe other. A 
portion of his property was placed in trust, with 
the stipulation that its income should be used to 
maintain our household on its accustomed scale of 
expenditure. Ail the rest of his large fortune was 
bestowed, without reservation or condition, on his 
“beloved daughter, Margaret Raymond Elling- 
wood.” One clause in the document set forth his 
true love and high esteem for his faithful wife, 
Gertrude, and explained that it was at her urgent 
request that no portion of his estate had been be- 
stowed on her, beyond her share in the home where 
he desired her to remain. 

I was certainly puzzled at this. I could not 
close my eyes to the generosity and delicacy of my 
step-mother. Atleast she had not been mercenary 
in her marriage; perhaps—the thought crossed my 
reluctant mind—perhaps she had truly loved him. 
To banish it I recalled the disparity of their ages, 
and looked again at her young face, white and 
still, but without a single trace of tears, 

My temperament is vehement, and my grief was 
frantic. It was months before I even attempted 
any pursuit which could possibly divert my mind 
from its one idea. My step-mother’s course was 
different. From the very first she went quietly 
about her accustomed duties. After the funeral 
was over not one person who had been used to look 
to her for assistance was disappointed. She re- 
membered, even, that Widow Sykes wanted Llack 
tea, and Widow May preferred green. She was 
always in her place. Her face, if pale, was calm. 
She never uttered one word of complaint. ‘‘ Heart- 
less! A mere stone statue of a woman,” I whis. 
pered to myself as I looked at her. ‘‘ Her mourn- 
ing becomes her. She will not have long to wait 


_ before she finds a sufficient consolation.” 


The first year after my father’s death brought us 








no nearer toeach other. Thad recovered from the 
earliest Litterness of my grief, and had becun t¢ 
interest myself again in my accustomed sources of 
enjoyment. From the first, as I have said, m 

step-mother had taken upon herself all her a 
tomed cares and duties, and I saw no chan me ‘a 
her as time passed on. She had, of course, wiih. 
drawn from the society of all save those who were 
dependent on her kindness, and while I was be 
ginning to recall to my side my old friends she 
manifested no disposition toemerze from her \ al iq 
tary retirement. Had she not been so uniform|y 
cheerful I should have believed that she suffered 
At all events I saw no trace as yet of any desire to 
attract admiration—no coming shadow, tuough I 
had often wished for one, of the cavalier who 
should charm away my young step-mother, and 
thus leave me sole mistress of my inherited he me 

I went home one afternoon in the late eutum 
I had been nutting. I think I must have |, 
like a wandering gipsy, as I marched into th 
drawing-room ; my red cloak hanging on mr arm 
my hat swinging in my hand, and my black hair 
blown all about my face. I walked upto the glow. 
ing fire, and a gentleman rose from the depths of 
an easy chair and confronted me. Was this M;: 
Ellingwood’s Sir Launcelot ? 

He made me a very deferential bow ; but I was 
sure that a smile at my odd appearance was twink- 
ling in bis pleasant blue eyes. He was a hand- 
some man, in a style which, being a dark woman, 
and, of course, inclined to my antipodes, I fully 
appreciated. His slender, yet tall and well-knit 
figure; his clear, Saxon complexion; his fu!l, 
brown beard ; thick light hair; regular, yet mobile 
features, combined with an expression which he 
spoke both gentleness and power, made a very 
pleasing whole, and I said to myself, “ At least my 
step-mother’s taste is far from Lad.” ; 

“*Miss Ellingwood, I am sure,” he said, as his 
eyes met mine. ‘‘Mrs. Ellingwood abandoned 
me, a few moments since, to my own meditations 
and I am very glad to have them so agreeably in- 
terrupted.” 

‘*To complete the pleasure,” I retorted, “it 
wants only that the scene of our meeting should 
be the ‘ gay greenwood ;’ a much more fitting ren- 
dezvous for a nameless knight and a gipsy maiden 
than a prosaic drawing-room.” 

“Alas that when Mrs, Ellingwood comes in I 
shall have to lose the prestige of my mystery and 
my knighthood, and be presented to you as plain 
Ray Saltonstall, her cousin.” 

“So you thought you would abandon resignedly 
the veil of romance, and not wait to have it rudely 
rent away ?” 

“Exactly. I have come to Long Island for a 
few weeks’ rest and shooting; and finding myself 
in the saine town with my cousin Gertrude, I made 
haste to pay my re-pects to her.” 

Just then my young step-mother camein. There 
was a warmth and brightness on her face such as 
I had not seen there since my father died. She 
looked both happy and lovely as she stood in the 
glow of the firelight. I was sure Mr. Sualtonstull 
thought se, for his eyes kindled as they rested on 
her. 

After tea I would have retired and left them to 
the undisturbed enjoyment of each other's society, 
but they both insisted so strongly on my remain- 
ing that I could not have gone away without rude- 
ness, To tell the truth, | had seldom passed a 
pleasanter evening. Mr. Saltonstall was a brill- 
iant talker, and possessed, in a remarkable degree, 
the ability to draw out his companions. ‘Ger 
trude,” as he constantly called her, was very win 
ning. Hardened as my heart was against her | 
could not be blind to the charm of her manner. 
Perhaps I saw it all the more clearly because I did 
not like her, and said to myself, with every pretty 
look and gesture, ‘* Thus, and thus, she wiled my 
father’s heart away.” 

After that night time passed on quickly. If Mr. 
Saltonstall hunted it surely was not out of doors 
He stopped nominally at the hotel, but he ws 
with us morning, noon, and night. I liked him in 
spite of myself. I strove not to, but he was so 
winning, so cheerful—a perfect Ray of sunshine, 13 
Mrs. Ellingwood said one day. 

As for her, my heart grew, if possible, constant 
ly more bitter against her. It was not enough, | 
thought, that she should have lured my futher’s 
love away from his dead darling. Shejuust be 
false, in turn, to his memory, and so work a doulle 
treachery, One thing was sure—when she was 
married to Ray Saltonstall I should be mistress of 
my own home. Stranye that this prospect did not 
give me half the satisfaction 1 had once imagined 
I should derive from it. I becan to think it would 
be a little dull when they were both gone 

It was the last of November. Mr. Saltonstall 
had already lingered five weeks in the village. If 
his gun had not Lecome rusty I fear it was from 
no care or use of his. 

He came one morning to say he must really ¢ 
that day. Some unusual excitement seemed t 
have possessed him. There was a strange glitter 
in his eyes. His fingers, seldom still in any m0c4, 
were more restless than ever. It seemed impossi- 
ble for him to remain quietly seated for two min- 
utesatatime. He had found my step-mother aud 
myself sitting together in apparent harmony in the 
drawing-room. Mrs, Ellingwood looked very lovs- 
ly. When he entered a faint, sweet blusb—I kno¥ 
not whether of anxiety or hope—overspread het 
pale face. It made me think of Browning's 

“Flower o° the peach, 

Death for us all, and his own Life for each |” 
We lived so near together, and yet we could not 
decipher each other’s faces. We were loth rather 
silent. For half an hour Mr. Saltonstall did most 
of the talking. At length he said: 

“Gertrude, put up your sewing. You are ™ 
cousin, you know, and you owe me more attention 
than you are showing me. Do you forget that 
this is my last day? Get your bonnet and com’ 
out with me for one more walk, were it only 1! 
the sake of our grandmothers who were #iste"s. 
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‘“We were two daughters of one race: 
She was the fairest ir the face,” 
bummed Mrs. Ellingwood. ‘* Your plea is irresist- 
ible.” 

She went up stairs, put on the same warm, bright 
shawl which sie had worn the first day my father 
brought her home; and presently I stood at the 
window, as I stood tliat day, and watched two tig- 
ures wlancing about among the shrubbery. 

** Poor fool!” I murmured, bitterly, sending my 
eyes after Ray Saltonstall, ‘does he not know it 
was only last year that she whispered just so sweet- 
ly in my father’s our ?—that she would whisper just 
as sweetly to some new cavalier if he hi imee If were 
gone? Never mind, chzcun @ son go i! 

If I was unhappy I did not confess it to my own 
heart, so why should I tell you? I meant to be 
very indifferent, and, to persuade myself that I was 
so, ] sat down and commenced pulling the canvas 
threads out of a bouquet [ had Leen embroidering 
on a broadcloth chair-cover. It was a steady, me- 
chanical work, and it answered my purpose very 
well. 

By-and-ly they came back, and Mrs. Elling- 
woot went directly past the drawing-room door 
up stairs. Mr. Salton tall came in, and sat down 
near my embroidery-frame. He looked steadily 
at me wich those coutrolling blue eves of his, and 
said, 

““T have 
which hal sone r 
not treate! ber well, 

My quick temper blazed. 

“ Poor Mrs. Ellingwood!’ I sneered “Tt is 
melancholy that I should have behaved so badly 
as to force her to come to you with her com- 
plaints.” 

**She has 


uest of Gertrude, 
I fear you have 


been making ar 
latiun to y« 





have you 





made no complaints. It was only 
from her hesitation at speaking to you on a certain 
subject that I judged; or raihe ‘, it was not only 
from that. I hav e thouglit all along that you did 
Gertrude great injustice.” 

** Surely not,” i suid, with bitter, scornful calm- 
ness. ‘I do her the utmost justice. I acknowl- 
edge her power of fas ination. Did she not be 
guile my father out of his fidelity to a wife whom 
he ilolized? 1 am quite prepared to admit her 
ability to attract sad 

‘Miss Ellingwood, that is not what I meant. 
You are very wrong. Gertrude Blagden was not 
won unsought; and when she turned away from 
younger—yes, and richer—suitors to marry your 
father, it was because she loved him as women sel- 
dom love, and never more than once in a lifetime.” 

I was too much enraged to be kind or even pru- 
deut. I cried, scornfully, 

“T ought to believe you. You offer a strong 
enough proof of your faith in her, I am sure, when 
you are ready to give all your life for her second 
love.” 

An expression I could not interpret flashed over 
his face. He came a little nearer to my embroid- 
ery-frame, 

“ Did you think that?” he asked. ‘Can it be 
that you supposed I was seeking Gertrude’s love?” 

“Surely. What else could I—could any one— 
have thought ?” 

“Then you have misjudged both her and me. 
It must be a bolder man than I who would woo 
Gertrude Ellingwood, or one who did not know 
how faithfully she had loved your father. It is 
you, Madge, whom, with all your faults—in spite 
of the pride and passion of your nature—I love 
more than any thing else in the world. It was 
about this which I wished Gertrude to speak to 
you; for hitherto I have been a coward in your 
presence. Is itallin vain? CanI never be more 
to you than now?” 

I knew in that moment how dear he was te me; 
but I could not answer him just then. I drew my 
hand from his clasp, and went up stairs to Ger- 
trude. 1 found her in her chamber—the room 
where my mother had died. She was sobbing as 
she knelt before the bed. She did not hear my 
step; her blind agouy shut out sight and sound. 
How I had misjudged that nature, outwardly so 
calm! I went up to her, and, for the second time 
in my life, I knelt down beside her. 

** Gertrude,” I whispered, ** I have come to ask 
you to forgive me. I know now how wrong and 
cruel I have been. Can you ever pardon me ?”’ 


‘*I have never blamed you, Madge. It was 
natural that you should feel as you did. 1 shall 
ve only too thankful for your love now. I have 


been very lonely since your father died.” 

‘If my love is worth any thing, thank Ray for 
the change. He has, in very truth, been a ray of 
sunshine to my heart,” 

“ And you love him? 

“T must tell Aim that. 
first.” 

I went down stairs, ani found him where I had 
left him. I went up to him and put my hand in 
his. I answered his question. 

“I conld not give myself to you while the heart 
you sought held aught unworthy of you. I think 
betrothal is like a sacrament —one shoul! come 
to it with clean hands and a right heart. I have 
made my peace with Gertrude, and*now you shall 
be all to me that you will.” 

“My Madge! my pride! my darling! 


Is it not so, Madge ?” 
He bas a right to hear 


™ 


“And so you love him very dearly?” Ger- 
trude asked this that night, as we stood together 
in the twilight, waiting for him to come. I turn- 
ad my face away from her kind eves. My great 
happiness was so new, I felt shy in its presence. I 
did not like to answer that question to apy but 
him ; so I whispered, ‘‘ Ray knows.” 


For ten years I have been out into the world 
with Ray, my conquering hero, my knight; better 
—my husband. Gertrude bas pussed them all in 


the great house on the Long Island shore, where 
she was brought a br ido—where she will live a 
widow till the summons comes for her to pass 
threugh the opened gate which leads to the home 
tountry, where there is rest for all the dear depart- 
ed—the ‘fair, far, silent land. 


1 











| Gover 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CALL FOK VOLUNTEERS. 
Tur Secretary of by! has aldressed the following cir- 
cular to the Gover of States: 
“Wan oi TweNT, Wasuiweton, April —, 1961. 





* Siz, —Under tie Actor Go tur cating forma the 
rsiliti to cerute t! 6 ane = of tie Union, supp.ess insur 
rections, rep.l invasions, ete, approved February 98, 1795, 


! have the honor to request your Excellency to cause to be 
immediately detached trom tie militia of your state the 
quota des goat. d in the ta. le bel w, to eerve as infantry 








or riflemen tor the period of tiree months, unless sooner 
diecha i 

“Your Excellency will please coramunicate to me the 
time at or ubout which you qu ta will be expec ol at its 


won as practacuble Ls uQ 








er oi to wneter in to th rvice and ot 
tbe Lniie! Si Ai the same time the oath of 6 ality 
tu the United Sts ites will be admini tered to every officer 


und man. 
“ The mustering officer will be instrneted to receive no 
man under the rank of commissioned officer who is in years 


| Spparently over forty-five or under eigateen, or who is not 


in pliysical strength und vigor.” 
NEW YORK REPLIES 

On 16th the Legiclature passed a bill authorizing the 
Governor to call out thirty thousand State troops, to be 
placed at the disposal of the President, and appropriating 
three million doliars therefor. The bill, slightly amended 
from the form in which it p.ssed the Assembly, was passed 
by the Senate, and retuined to the former bod ys which 
concurred in the amendments almost unanimously, there 
being but one negative vote. Great fecling and enthusi- 
a-ui Were manife-ted in bo li Houses on the subject. Part 
of the troope have already goue forward to Washington. 

50 DO MASSACHUSETTS, 

Without waiting the official requisition for troops, but 
acting upon the report sent to the press of the country, 
nor Andrews tcicgruphed to the President as follows: 
* The yuota of troops required of Massachusetts is ready. 
How will you have them procee:l f’ 

The Secretary of W ur responded: 

“Send them by rail.’ 

Part have goue forward by rail, the rest by steamer. 








AND CONNECTICCT, 


ham, of Connecticut, telegraphs to 
, * Your requisition will Lave im- 


Governor Buc 
the Secretary 
mediue atteution.' 








AND VERMONT, 

Governor Fairbanka, of Vermont, responds that one 
regiment of Green Mountain beys will be immediately 
raised. 

AND OHTO, 

Governor Dennison says to thi -eapeey of War, ** Your 
dispatch calling on Ohio for tuirieen regiments is just re- 
cei ane and will be prowpily re-ponded ta 

Adjutan it-General Carti Bsten tu # jus t issued orders car- 
rying into effect the military laws just enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assemb! ly of Ohin, and providing tor 6vuWU regular 
militia, besices the militia of reserve of not less than 
35,000 men, to be subject to immediate transfer into the 
regulur force. The ular militia has been organized into 
twenty-five regimenta, which, when upon « war basis, 
would make 25,000 men. On Saturday his office was 
thronged by persons eagerly inquiring for the news, and 
offering their services, irrespective of party, to support the 
General Government. 

Governor Denni-on telegraphs that Ohio will furnish her 
quota of twelve thousand men, and more if needed. 


AND WISCONSIN, 


Governor Randall, of Wisconsin, telegraphs, ‘* The call 
for one regiment will be promptly responded to, and fur- 
ther calls when made.” 

AND RHODE ISLAND, 























Governor Sprague tend tered, by telegraph, 1000 men, 
with hiwself as leader. © tender ie uccepted, but that 
State is not required to send more than one regiment. y 


AND MAINE, 

Governor Washburne, of Maine, telegraphs the Secre 
tary of War as fullowe: ** Your dispatch is received, and 
your cali will be promptly responded to. Tie people of 
Maine, of all parties, will rally with : lacrit} y to the main- 
tepance of the 








Government and the Union.’ 
AND ILLINOIS, 

Governor Yates has issued a proclamation to convene 
the Legislature of this State at Springfield on the 23d 
April, for the purpose of enacting such laws and adopting 
such measures us may be deemed necessary upon the fol- 
lowing subject, to wit: The more pe rfect organization 
and eyuipment of the militia of the State, and placing the 
same upon the best footing to render efficient assistance to 
the General Government in prererving the Union, enfore- 
ing the laws, piotecti: g the property and rights of the peo- 
ple, and aiso the raising of such money and other means 
us may be required to carry out the foregoing objects, 

The troops are mustering, and ready to go forward. 

AND PENNSYLVANIA, 

Governor Curtin has directed his Adjutant to forth- 
with establish two camps, one in eastern and the other in 
western Pennsylvania, for the mustering of the thirteen 
thousand men required from that State; and he has also 
authorized his Adjutant to issue orders to the different 
division officers to act promptly. 

Pennsylvania has promised 100,000 men if necessary, 

AND MINNESOTA, 

Governor Ramsey, of Minnesota, offered the Prezident 
one thousand volunteers from his State, yesterday, and 
leaves tur home to-day to raise the single regiment of seven 
hundred asked for. 

AND MARYLAND, 

Maryland responds promptly, it is said, to the requisi- 
tion upon her for three thousand troops 

Governor Hicks was waited upon on the 16th at his 
hotel by Company F, the Governor's Guard, who informed 
him that they had cowe to sing the ** Siar Spungled Ban- 
ner” with him. The Governor expressed pleasure at the 
visit, and said he was to» hoarse to join with them, but he 
would (ell them he was still under the Stars and Siripes. 
The * Siar Spangled Banner" was then sung by over tifty 
voices, with tine effect. The Governor thanked the visit- 
ors for the courtesy, and said he hoped the song would be 
sung on all fitting occasions forever. The Univa must be 
prwerved. 

A Voice. **Governor, you have done your duty 80 far.” 

Governor. ** Yes, and I intend to keep doing so.” 

Votoe. “ We'll stund by you.” 

Much enthusiasm was manifested. 

A telegram dated Baltimore, April 14, says: The Union 
wm in this city ius been uomictakably displayed since 

Friday. Men with cockades and secession emblems have 
been chased by crowds, and protected by the police. 

The bark Panny F-nshaw hoisted the secession flag to- 
day, and a crowd compelled a boy o) the vessel to take it 
down. The captain afterward rehoisted it, and required a 
detachment of thirty police to protect it from the people. 
The indignation ie inieuse. All the other vessels in port 
hoisted the American flag. The captain ls a Union man, 
but hoisted the flag under instructions from the owners of 
the vessel, the M-s#rs. Curry, of Richmond, Virginia. 

Another of sume date says: The Union feeling here is 
strong this morning. The Minute-Men organization, of 
25 0 strong, who have been drilling ever since the Preai- 
dential elect'on as a military orgunizition,? threw out the 
Stars and Siripes this mo-n'ng from their head-quarters, 
with the moiic, ** The Cawa aud the Constiutivn.” 


AND NEW JERSEY. 


General Hatfield hae issued the following call: 
“ HEADQUARTERS, Hewson Bricane, N. J. 8. M., 
* Hopoken, April 16, 1861. 
“To Tae Orricers or TUE Bawapr,—In view of the 
proclamation of the President of the United States, calling 
terth the militia ef the several States ve aid im the proves- 
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tion and execution of the laws, and the expected immedi- 
ate call for the required quota of troops trum this state by 
the Governor, Commander-in-Chief, | deem it mo-t expe. 
dient to call together the immediate repre entatives of ibe 
several companies, to consult and d cermin e what duty 
und houor reyuire of us uncer these circu unces. 

“I have po authority, by my oflice, or your enlistynent 
in the organized militia of the Stace, .o over your services, 
uninstructed by you, to the General Govemuucnt. 

*] therefore rejuct that the coumis-ioned ofiacrs will 
aveemble on Friday evening uext, the 19th insi., at eight 
o'clock, at the Hudson House, Jersey City. 

“James T. iLsrrigcp, Brig.-Gen.” 
RENTUCKY RKF USES, 
“ Puangronr, April 16, 1961 
lon. Saron Camenon, Secretary of | Wi r 

* Your dirpaich is received. In answer,! say emphatic- 
ally that Kentacky will furnish n» troops for the wicked 
purpose of subduing her si-ter Southera Sta 

3. Macorrin, Governor of Kentucky.” 

A dispatch dated 1 Louisville, April 16, says: “A large 
ond euthu-iastic meeting of citizens opp Prevideut 
Lincoln's war policy was ‘heid to-night i 
ple were present. 

* Re-olutions were unanimously adopted that Keatucky 

rill not permit the mua ing of troop: to the Cunle erate 
States, but share the lutier’s destiny, if war must come; 
sympathizing with the patriotic men in the fee Biater, and 
i.dorsing Governor Magoffin’s re-pouse to Secretary Cam- 
eron.” 

Another dated Paducah, April 16, says: 

















“A meetinr, 


e-pective of parcy, J. 6b. Husbands presiding, lit night 
adop ed resolutions recommending the g-ver) men! to im- 
meuiately convene the Legislature, that we are with the 
South in interest and uction; that the Gove r be re 
quested to issue a proclamativn for a Convention al Frank- 
fort at as eurly a day as practicuble, to consider the pori- 
tion and future destiny o! Kevtucky; calling on the peo- 
ple of Kentucky to iguore party fe lings and ppose to th 


lust extremi y the coercive and frutricidal policy oi the 
Lxecutive." 
80 DOKS MISSOURI, 
The State Journal publishes the f 
Governor Jackson to Sceretary Cameron: 
“ Execerive Ocranrmenrt, 
“ JEFFERSON City, Misserni, ¢ 
“*Sre,—Your dir paich of the lh inet 











Inecuiute Berv- 





on Missouri for fuus regiments of wen for 

ice, has been received. There can be, I apprehend, no 
doubt but these men ure iuiended to form u part of th 
Presidevt’s army to make war upon the pe ple of the re 
ceded Stutes. Your requisiti y judgimenteis ille- 
gal, upconstitutional, and revoluiic J ts objects, in- 
human aud diabolical, and can not be complied with. Not 


one man will, of tie State of Missouri, furnish or calTy ou 
euch au unholy crusade. 


“C. F. Jacgsos, Governor of Missouri." 





SO DOKS NOKTH CAROLINA, 
The Rllowing dispatch has been published : 
*Rataion, April 15, 1561 
** Hon. Suron Cameron, Secretary uf Wor: 
* Your dispatch i received, and, if genuine, which it 
extraordinary character leads me to ibi, | have to say 
reply that | regard the levy of troops made by the A 


istration for ihe puipose of subjugating the 5.ates « 
South, as in violation of the Constitution and « 
ition of power. I can be no party to this wicked viola- 
n of the laws of the country, and to this war upon t 
liberties of a free people. You can get no troops fiom 
North Carolina, I will reply more in detail wh 
call is received by mail 
** Joun W. Extis, Governor of North Cerolin 
A dispatch, dated Wilmington, North Carolina, A 
15, says: The Proclamation is received with periec 
tempt aud indignation. ‘he Union men openly de 
te Administration. The greatest powsible unanimity 
v eo There were great rejoicings kere on Saturday on 





ihe reception of the news of the reduction of Port Sumter 
THE FEELING IN TENNESSEE. 
A dispatch dated Nashville, April 18, says: An enthu- 


ustic public meeting was held here to-night. Resolution 
were upanimousiy adopted, condemning the Administra- 
tion for the present state of effairs, and sympathizing with 
the South. The Hon. Mr. Zollicoffer and others spoke, 

Another, dated Memphis, April 14, says: Great excite- 
meut prevails in this city over the news from Charleston, 
and great crowds are in the streeta. The event is being 
celebrated by cannon firing, rockets, boufires, music, and 
dancing. 

Another, dated Memphis, April 16, says: There is in- 
tense excitement here. A tremendous meeting to-night 
resolved Memphis out of the Union. There are no Union 
mon now here, 

A di3patch from Montgomery eays: General Pillow 
guarantees to raise 10,000 men in Tennessee in twenty 
days, if President Davis will accept of them, and there is 
no doubt expressed but what he will accept of the offer, 





THE SOUTHEKN LOAN. 

The 1ith April was the day fixed for the reception of 
stibseriptions to the five million loun of the revolucionists, 
Of this sam $2,005,000 were subscribed in Charleston, and 
$8,000,000 in New Orleans, 





MR. DAVIS CALLS FOR PRIVATEERS 

The following proclamation has been published 

PROCLAMATION OF THiZ PRESIDENT OF THE SONFEDERATE 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

** Whereas, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, has, by proclamation, apnounced intention of in- 
vading the confederacy with an armed force, for the pur- 
pose of capturing its fortresses, and thereby subverting its 
independence and subjecting the free pe ple thereof to the 
dominion of a foreign power; and whcreus, it has thus be- 
come the duty of this government to repel the tlireatened 
invasion, und defend the rights and liberties of tie people 
by all the means which the laws of nations and usages of 
civilized warfare place at iis disposal, 

“* Now, therefore, I, Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederate States of America, do issue this, my proclama- 
tion, inviting all those who may desire, by service in pri- 
vate armed vessels on the high seus, to ald this govern- 
meat in resisting so wanton and wicked an agg ession, to 
make application for commissions or let ters of niarque and 
reprisal, to be issued under the seal of Wiese Conf lerate 
States; and I do further notify oT persons i 
letters of marque, to make a statement in wt , giving 
the name and suitable description of the character, ton- 
Bage, and furce, of the vessel, name of the place of resi- 
dence of each owner concerned therein, and the intended 
number of crew, and to sign each statement, and deliver 
the same to the Secretary of State or colle-tor of the port of 
entry of these Confederate States, to be by , im transmitted 
to the Secretary of State, and I do further notify all appli- 
cants aforesaid, before any commivsion or Lette or of marque 
is iesued to any vessel, or the owner or the owners thereof, 
and the commander for the time being, they will be re- 
quired to give bond to the Confederate Stutes, with at 
least two responsible sureties not interested in euch vex- 
sel, in the penal sum of five thousaid dollars, or if euch 
vessel be provided with more than one hundred and fifty 
men, then in the penal sum of ten thousand dollars, with 
the condition that the owners, officers, and crew who shall 
be employed on board such commissioned vessel shall ob- 
serve the laws of theese Confederate States, and the instruc- 
tions given them for the regulation of their conduct, that 
shall satixfy all damages doue contrary to the tenor there. 
of by such vessel during her commission, and deliver up 
the same when revoked by the President of the Confeder- 
ate Stater. 

“And I do further rpecially enjoin on all persons hold- 
ing offices, civil and military, under the authority of the 
Confederate States, that they be vigilant and zealous in 
the discharge of the duties incident thereto; and I do, 
moreover, exhort the pood people of these Confede-ate 
States, as they love their coumtry—as they p-ize the bles-- 
tongs of free govermment—ns they feel the wrongs of the 
past, and those now threatened in an aggravated form by 
those whose enmity is more implacable, because onpro- 
jen vertan exert themselves in preserviog «rier, in pro- 
ss in maintaining authority and efficacy 

Ws, and ia supporting, invigorating ali the meas- 
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ures which may be adopted for a common defense, and by 
which, under the blessing: of Divine Providence, we may 
lope for a »poedy, Just, and houorable peace. 

‘*In witness wher of, [ have set my hand and have 
“causcd the seal of the « onfederate Stutes of America to be 
attached this Seventeenth dey of April. in the year of our 
Lord, ove thousand eight huudred and rixtyeone 

* Joviass Derm 

‘*Qousnt Toomus, Secretary of Stoce.” 

AND MEN, 


Ms has also called out £2,000 mon. Of these troope, 
5900 are from each Stace excep: Florida, the pumber from 
bat Stute Leing 2U0u. 

WILL VIRGINIA SECEDE ? 

A Washingion corre pondent states that Sfr. Seward 
has received usturmation trom Richmond to the eifcet that 
(he recussion ordinauce had been oc feated in the Virginia 
eesston by seven majority. Uther 











Convention in secret 









‘ ', April 14, saye: The dem- 
nor of the fall oi Sunater continued tll 
lliuminntions, Lonfires, and fire-works were the 
A porty eecended the roof of the 
Copitol and hoisted the Southern fleg on the flag-sea 15 
Was subsequently removed by the guuad 


THE REPLY OF MR. SEWARD TO THE SOUTHERN 
COMMISSION Bis, 

The correrpon“ence between Mr. Seward and the South- 
ern Co: miseioners has been published. The peiut of Mr. 
Seward’ letier ts in the foilo 

* The Secretary of State frei 
etands the events which have 
concition of poliiical nffaire 





see that he upder- 
scurred, and the 
which actually oxiets tn the 





part of the Union to which his att ntion bas thus been di- 
rected, very differeni!y trom the aspect in which they ere 
presented by Mezers. bor — i and ’ 'wfo ra Ie eves in 
thm, not a ri; i f 1» ecomplished r-volution and aa 
indep. ndent nation, with on et hile d gove um: nt, but 


rather a perv a ion of a temporary and partisan excite. 
ment to the inconsid rate prrpores of an unjustifiable and 
unco:stitutional a ssion upon the rights and the au- 
thority vested i Federal Goverumen:, and hiiherte be 
lignly exercived, as from thelr very nature they always 
mitt be xo excrcived, for Ure masintenance of the Union, the 
Pp eservution of liberty, and the security, peace, welfare, 
2appi ness, and eggrandiz munt ‘of t he American people. 

‘The Secretary of State, therefore, avows to Mesera 
Forsyth and Crawford that he lovks peticn: ly but conf. 
cently for the cure of evils which have reaulted from pre 
ceedings so unneceseary, 50 unwise, 60 whitatad, and vo t.ue 
unatural, not to irr guler negotiutions, having in view new 
nnd untried relations with ageocies unknown to and sete 
ing iu derogation of the Constitwi a end imwe, but to rege 
ular and considerate action of the peop eo@f those States, 
in co-opera'ton with thir brethren in the other S:ates, 
through the Congres« of the United Stat s, and such ex- 
traordipary conventions, if th. re «hell be need thereof, aa 
the Federal Constitution c.ntemplates and euboriges te 
Le assembled." 









THK NEW CoNnGuess, 

The President has cailed on extra ression of Congress, to 
meet on the 4th of July next. ~ Leavirg ont the « ceded 
States, only fifty representatives remain to be elected. Of 
theee, thirteen will Le chosen in Virginia on the {84 of 
May, the regular dey for the State election. California, 
with two members, Kentucky ten, Maryland six, North 
Carolina eight, T: nnessee ten, and Kunsas one, will have 
to call epecig! cleciions, 


WERE THERE ANY MEN KILLKD AT FORT 
MOULTRIE? 

A private letter received by a gentleman fm this city 
from a friend in Charleston, givce rome new and Interest- 
ing particulars respecting the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter. The writer states tuat such was the eff-ctivencse of 
Mojor Anderson's fire that thirty of the secessionists in 
Fort Moultrie were killed, besides many wounded, and that 
the Stevens Battery wae cileuced, and the Flesting Bat- 
tery half shotaway. He extol: the courage end skill of the 
garrison, and intimates that the casualties of the enemy 
were more Dumerous than they wish to acknow 





PERSONAL, 

Ex-President Buchanan exhibits Intense interes in the 
news from the South, and porticipates in the -Apression 
ofa determination to sustain the government. 

Major Anderson arrived at Now York with his command 
on 18th at two o'clock. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
MR. TRAIN FINED ONE SITLLING. 

Mr. TRA, of Massachusetts, has been fined one shifling 
by a London magistrate, on the charge that his etreet raii- 
way was an obstruction; but the magistrate explained 
that the question would really have to be settled by the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Train gave notice of an appeal to 
that court, 

THE BUILDING STRIKE IN LONDON, 

At latest dates there was some probability of a compre- 
mise in the Building Tradestrike. The London men were 
showing some disposition to accept a proposition of worl» 
ing by ‘the hour under an increased of wages. 





FRANCE, 
MILITARY AND NAVAL PREPARATIONS. 


The French navy has, by command of the Emperor, 
been organized into five divivions, euch division to be 
under the orders of an admiral, and to have three steel 
plated frigates attached to it, One division was about to 
proceed to Syria, where England is reinforcing her naval 
oree. 

Some sensation was created by the annonncement that 
the Emperor was about to review the garrisou of Paris, 
A review at this unususl time was construed by some tito 
a forerunner of a campuign. 


ITALY. 
AFFAIRS OF ROME AND NAPIAS. 


The official Opinione, of Turin, publishes an 
showing the necessity of withdrawing the At, ~4 
Rome. It says that they are there to protect the 3 
but as soon as Italy grants the amplest guarantees the 
safety of the Pope and the freedom of the Church the imis- 

sion of the French will be fulfilled with dignity by the 
national army. 

Debate on the affairs of Naples continued in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. ‘The Minister of the Interior said the dif 
ficulties had been exaggerated, but he promised a remedy 
of several inconveniences of the Government. It is in- 
tended to increase the military of the seuthwra provinces as 
measures of public eafety. 


THE POPE AND GANIBALDI. 


The Pope fainted away during service on $4, but bis tn. 
position was not serfous, 

OR estbelal continued et Turin. He was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm by the poopie 


HUNGARY AND VENICE CO-OPKRATING, 

The London Post asserts that the military operationa 
in which Geribaldi will take port are on the poidt of com- 
meneing, and that the Hungarians end [talings heve came 

© a perfect undertanding to make a combined govern- 
ment. [t is expected that the Hungarian Dict will pass a 
formal vote exlling op the Hungarian troois ftman other 
parte of the Auetrinn empire tu be concentrated fa the 
kingiom of Hunagery alone. Such a measure will neces 
sarily strip the Venetian provinces of the flower of the 
Austrian forces. If oppo-ed by the Austrian Government 
the aeenr will r = to pty the toxes, aud the mo 
ment for breaking out inte iasurrection wil th. . 
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Se oe 
BILLOWS PAST. 
My mother dicd when I was very young; I 


houcht my father was very foud of me. 
beauty, which I did 


mother’s .beant 


rh 1 inv 
t he was rich, proud of his old family, and 
Lim to make what would be called a good 


[did not much think aboat it, I had all I 
but | did care for one at last; I 
met him often, he was staying with some frionds ; 
he staid here several times. Tis regiment was 
rt at Carlisle, and the officers were asked 
avery where My father seemed to like him, too, 
wad often told him he should be glad to meet him 
at Littlecourt whenever he liked a day's shooting, 
aud that was agreat deal for himtosay. I thought 
be like! me; L felt sure of it sometimes when he 
would bring me a flower, and bend down over me 
in a poculiar way as he gave it, and once, too, he 
suid he wishod we were not so rich. I felt so hap- 
py then, [ ouly laughed. 

IIe sang, oli, such a voice! I never heard one 
like his.. I-caa hear it now. He sang without 
music at first, but after I had played for him once 
he used to ask me to accompany him, and ask me 
to sing, which I cou!d not dv; but he would say 

thought | met, for [ piaved his songs as no one 
Ise ist, as if L felt them; [ must have been dull 


at home; 











1 not to feel that voice, “ Oft in the Siilly 
” and some of the 


y ” ' 


Nicht,” “The Laado’ the Leal, 
old S:otch and Frish balla ls. 


Till, { contt see his head above every one in 
the roou: ficht biir, and he had a way of passing 
wis fingers through it, and shaking a rebellious 
foeg bac's that always f-ll over his furehcad, His 


eves wore Qurk—I scarcely know what eolor—they 


chanzed aud looked dirker as he spoke. But he 
vas so wood and gouatle, an! I was so thought- 
[ re- 


iss 


meiner ft 


thea for any thing bevond this world. 
his at ving here over a Sunday, 20th April, 
1832, and ia the afternoon service there was a bap- 
tis.a, as there often was. I looked upon it as an 
er-uotion to the regular prayers, and sat still, 
looking at the painted glass, or beautiful carving 
four old charch: but he stood or knelt according 
[ never hear a baptism without 





to +t eo ice 

ecing him stan ling so firm with his arms crossed, 
nd bar his “Aman” to those beautiful words, 
‘Aul to continue Christ’s faithful soldier and 


parvant unto his lifs’s e 1.” 

As he walked howe he asked me if I knew * The 
hristian Year:” it was new then, but I had it, 
aad thouch not understanding or valuing it as I 
io now, | admired miny of the poems. It wasa 
lovely evening. and we came across the fiells an 1 
throuzh the larch wood, they in all the beauty of 
its fresh bright green leaves, stulded with small 
crimson cones, and great bunches of yellow prim- 
roses peeping out every where, the birds singing, 
every thing looking bright, bursting into leaf, 
making one feel gay and hopeful too. On reach- 
ing the brow of the hill we all stopped to luok at 
the sunset, so glorious it was, and a young girl of 
pur party exclaimed, 

‘* Lat us each take one of those feathery clouds 
Jor our own and see what happens to it. I will 
have that white feathery bie, and you, Mr. Arm- 
strong, take that bit of brighs gold." So we each 
cloud, and watched their future 





those our litile 
lestiny 

His bright golden one moved swiftly, straight 
bn, on, on, and melted away in the great golden 
sunset in the West. 

‘Your journey is soon over, Armstrong,” cried 
"me; ‘now look at Miss Beresford’s—where in the 
world is she going ?” 

It was said lightly, but I saw a look in his face 
~—he did not take it lightly. My cloud afforded 
sement for some time with its wanderings, but 
nt last it also joined the glorious crimson sunset. 

We bad all talked and laughed carelessly about 
Yt, bat somehow I felt grave, and I said to Percy 
@x we again move l on our way down the bill: 

“* When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows past?" 


“That is just wha’ I was thinking,” he said, 





eagerly. “TI could not help feeling there was 
something under those clouds deeper than we first 
thought.” 


Thos were very happy days; they went on for 
some weeks more, constantly meeting. Then my 
~thor went from home for a fortnight, taking me 

Ych him. We were to return for a ball at Warn- 
hum, and the house was to be full. I knew he 
vould be thors; he was to be at the Grange, and 
I thought he would come over to see us. 

We drove to Warnham. The last ball I had 
been at he was on the stairs, as [ thought waiting 
for us, for he had taken me into the ball-room, and 
asked. ma to dunce at once; but he was not there 
now. lUowever, I saw his head as soon as we en- 
tered, and thought he would come to meet me; I 
saw hin look at me, but he did not come, We 
were rather late: and as w- edged our way to the 
far end of the room, I wa one of the last, and there 
were several people betweenus. I felt him watch- 
ing me, so I bowel; be did not come round to me 
at once, he only bowel again, and looked so grave 
—so pale; I could not go to him, I was too far off 
to speak. There were severai gentlemen with us, 
and [ knew [ should be obliged to dance with them; 
how I hoped he would come and ask mo, but he 
stool there, leaning against the corner of the bench 
as if he had forgotten where he was. 

** What has happened to Mr. Armstrong ?” said 
Mrs. Biddzlph, and she looked at me and smiled. 

** Who?” said Sir Harry Vivian. 

“That hani!some young fellow, Percy Arm- 
atrons, of tie =—th. [call him my Hotspur.” 

“The Kaight of the Sorrowful Countenanee, 7 
should cull him,” said Sir Harry, putting up his 
gliss. “*@it do you really gonsider him good- 
luosing, Mra. Bi ldulph ?” 

“Yes, remurkally so, and you would too, only 
are so horridly conceited.” 
h!” said Sir Harry, ** you always flatter me. 





Fou 





Do you admire him, Miss Beresford ?” 
How I nated him for asking me! 
* It is a well-known fact,” said Mr, Lane, ‘that 


1 Armstrong and I are the handsomesi meu in the 

| room. You are a stranger here, Sir Harry, somay 
ve excused for not finding it out.” 

| I could not help laughing, and felt rrateful to 

kind, ugly little Mr. Lane for coming to my rescue, 


! and saving what I dared not. 
} Well,” suid Mrs. Biddulph, ‘*I shall go and 








ask him, an! tl] him we are all speculating on 
what can muke Lim so unlike himself.” 

She moved toward Percy, she spoke to him in a 
rallying way, he looked at me; surely sue had not 
used my vame! but I felt my color rise, for his 
face fiushed, then he came straight toward me. 

* Were you laughing at me, tov?” he said, bend- 
ing down to catch my answer. 

‘J! oh no,” I said, and looked up at him, though 
my eyes were full; I held out m* hand, he took it, 
and in the same low, sad voice said, 

‘I did not believe it; I knew you could not do 
that.” He pressed my hand in both his. ‘* Ged 
bless you,” he said, and turned quickly from me. 
I saw my father meet him, shake him heartily by 
the hand, and then Percy passed on through the 
room to the door. I watched him so eagerly I 
found Sir Harry Vivian asking me for the second 
time to dance. As Percy reached the ball-room 
door he turned, only to see me taking my place in 
the duncemonly to think he was nothing to me, 
when my whole heart was his, and I fclt as though 
I were dreaming a miserable dream. 

I tortured myself fruitlessly for years, thinking 
T might have said or done something different that 
dreadful evening. If he had only said one word— 
if he had only ca!led me Helen, I could have spoken 
—could have followed him—could have told him I 
was ready to follow him to the world’s end. 

‘* Myself must tell him in that purer life, 
But then it were too daring.” 
I watched the door in vain, be did not return. I 
never saw him again. 

I suppose I looked deadly pale, for some one 
asked mo if I were ill; then I remembered I must 
not betray myself; I must dance, and tal’ and 
smile through that horrible ball. Then came the 
drive home; no relief; not alone till I was un- 
dressed, my maid gone, and then I could think 
over all, and feel I was miserable, loving him ut- 
terly as I did. Why had he left me in that way ? 
Was it possible after all he did not care for me? 
How humbled, crushed, broken I felt as that idea 
forced itself upon me! 

How wretclied I leoked the next morning! but 
I had a part to act, and I acted it well, I believe. 
After breakfast ny father called me to the library, 
and told me I had been much admired at the ball; 
hat [ money enough for all I wanted? if not, he 
would double my allowance; he liked me to be 
well dressed, etc., etc. At the end he said, 

“ By-the-by, my dear, Armstrong’s reyiment is 
ordered to India, and he thanked me last night for 
all our attention and kindness to him; he was to 
catch the night mail, and sail from Liverpool next 
week, I think he said ; he isa fine young fellow, a 
credit to any corps.” 

What could I say? I felt something rise in my 
throat—I could not speak. Then he had not really 
cared for me, and I had allowed myself to think of 
notbing—no one buthim. I thought I never could 
be more miserable than I then was. 

A few months passed, it was the end of October, 
Thad been so happy in October a twelvemonth ago, 
One morning at breakfast my father, reading the 
newspaper, exclaimed, *‘ Good Heavens! the Berk- 
shire lost, with the —th on board! Let me see;” 
and then he read aloud, 

‘It is with feelings of deep regret we announce 
the total loss by fire of the ship Berkshire, on the 
10ih August, latitude 5° North, longitude 20° West, 
bound for Calcutta with the —th on board. Only 
five officers and 120 men saved. The troops be- 
haved nobly, obeying orders to the last.” 

I heard all; my tongue dry, my eyes burning, I 
tried to say something, but my voice did not come; 
my lips moved, but there was nosound. I reached 
my own room—my trembling limbs carried me so 
far—and I threw myself on the couch: I could not 
faint, I could not forget, I knew he was gone; I 
felt persuaded he was not one of the five saved; I 
never had any hope of that, and I must not appear 
to care; I had no right even to wear a black gown 
for him; and oh! the misery of bright colors when 
your whole heart is in such mourning ! 

[ don’t remember how the time passed from that 
day until my father’s death. Early in January, 
he was seized with paralysis one evening, and 
never regained consciousness. Nigel arrived too 
late to see him alive. 





About four years after my father’s death he wrote 
to me to look for some papers which were missing. 
**Do look in my father’s bureau and send me all 
the papers you can find relating to Spanish Bonds.” 
I took the key and went to the library, with the 
melancholy feeling such a task gives one. I had 
never opened that bureau before. I searched one 
drawer after another—I could find nothing. At 
last I found an inner drawer; it looked as though 
the contents had never been touched—there was a 
bundle of papers tied up, headed “ Spanish Bonds.” 
I took it and untied the red tapes to sec if Nigel 
would want them all; as I unfolded one I saw it 
was a letter; I saw the signature, “* Percy Arm- 
strong’—there was a note inclosed, unopened, ad- 
dressed tome. I read the letter to my father first ; 
it was written just one week before that ball; he 
said my father must Fave seen how much he cared 
for me, but he was afraid would think him very 
presumptuous in asking for his consent to try and 
win me; he had little now, but he was to succeed 
to a small property on the death of an uncle, ani 
he only asked to be allowed to hope. His reci- 
ment was under orders for foreign service, and he 
could not bear to go leaving me in ignorance of his 
feelings. 

On the other side of his letter was the rough copy 
of the answer he must have received : r 

“ 
ace amae Aergns I realy am very ony go 
feeling you express, whi 








ich we however, not be 
Very lasting, aa my daughter eould never thiak ofh mate 














which, much as we like you personally, would be, you are 
aware, not what I have every right to expect for her.” 


I will not tell you all he said. I have forgiven, 
I trust quite, quite forgiven; he was my father, 
and acted as he thought for the best; indeed the 
joy of finding I might acknowledge I had loved 
him took away from me so much bitterness that it 
was not until some time after I felt I had some- 
thing to forgive my dead father. 

I would not keep that answer—I tore the sheet in 
half; there were no envelopes then, it was a sheet 
of letter paper. I burned the half sheet, watched 
the black sbriveled page rise slowly up the chim- 
ney, and then returned to read Ads over again and 
again, with my own | ttle treasured note clasped 
in my two hands. I forgot all that had passed— 
all those weary years; I felt as if he had only just 
written to me-that I might answer him, tell him 
he might come, speak to me, love me, sing with me! 

I saw bim ride up to the door, and pat Selim ere 
they led him away—I heard his step in the hall, 
saw him pass his fingers through his hair gs he 
came to the drawing-room—saw his smile as I rose 
to meet him, beth my hands in his—then it all 
came back upon me, sweeping away my happy 
thoughts into the deep, deep sea that rolled over 
him. I should never hear his step again, never 
see his smile, never touch his hand, never see those 
great dark eves, that bright wavy hair—never hear 
that voice again, never, never, save in my dreams 
—all, all gone! 

At last I opened my own little note. He en- 
treated me to answer; but if he did not hear he 
should still go to the ball, just to see me once more. 
If I did not, could not care for him, would I only 
let him say a few last words—would I say one kind 
word to bid “God speed” him on his way? It 
said ; 

“T will not annoy you, dearest; if yon give me not a 
smile or a blush I shall know that the list few months have 
been a dream of joy not to be mine—a dream that J am 
not indifferent to you; but, indeed, no one can ever love 
you more than |-and always must, my Helen. Mine or 
not? God bivss you always. Percy ARMSTRONG.” 

And he thought I had received this when I bow- 
ed to him in that ball-room ! 

And [ had one unspeakable comfort. Some 
years after I was going to London with Nigel 
at Coventry a gentleman got into the same car- 
riage; I saw ‘** Major Hloward, —th Regt.,” on his 
I should hear, 1 was determined to 
know the last. [said quite calmly to Nigel, “I 
must ask hin Poor Nigel! I little knew then 
how wretched he wus himself; it was just before 
he went to India; but he instantly addressed the 
stranger, saying he wished much to hear of Percy 
Armstrony: could he tell him, did he see any thing 
of him at the last ? 

**Percy Armstrong,” he interrupted, ‘*the best 
and bravest! no one knew what he was till that 
awful day. We had been becalmed for some days, 
the heat beyond expression. One morning, that 
awful 10th of August, something was evidently 
wrong; and soon the words were whispered from 
one to the other, ‘The ship is on fire!’ The cap- 
tain came, pale as death, to our colonel, and said, 
‘We have every hope of getting it under; but 
bring the women and children on deck, and keep 
all as quiet as possible.’ A short time after he 
came again, and said, ‘The fire is raging fiercer 
than ever, it has now broken out among the stores. 
The boats are ready for lowering.’ There was no 
hope. Our men behaved splendidly ; and Percy, 
he was as calm as on parade. I saw him rush 
down for a child that its shrieking mother had 
been unable to save. I saw him hand it down to 
her in the boat, and heard her bless him for it. 
Then lots were drawn which of us should go in the 
boats. //e was ove of them; he might have been 
saved, if he had not been his own noble self. He 
saw another’s agony at being destined to remain in 
the burning vessel. ‘Oh God!’ exclaimed the poor 
fellow, ‘my wife and children—what will become 
of them!’ Percy Armstrong looked up to the blue 
sky above us for a moment, then, in a calm, clear 
voice, ‘Take my place,’ he said; * I have no one to 
love me; I shall never be missed.’ 

“Tn the selfish clinging to life that man wrung 
his hand with a ‘God bless you!’ and followed into 
the boat. 

**T do not know how it was, but I seemed to see 
and ‘hear every thing. I don’t think I had any 
idea of surviving. I scarcely remember how I got 
into the boat. I know I felt as if I would gladly 
have been one of those 280 fine fellows who met 
death in the glorious way they did. They all came 
to help, handing us down water, and such things 
as we might want; and William Rowlands—a fine 
young fellow in my company, son of my father’s 
game-keeper—called out to me, ‘Captain Howard, 
Sir, you'll get my poor old mother the pay that’s 
due to me, will you, Sir? and tell her, Sir, now 
when it’s come to this, I’m right glad I went to 
church with her that last Sunday, and if I was to 
be on dry land again, I'd never go idling my Sun- 
days, and doing the things I did do again—never, 
never; and tell her I remember the text that last 
Sunday : it was about the angels being glad when 
such as me repented, Sir. I can’t say the words 
exact, but you'll tell her when you get baek safe, 
as I hepe to God you will, Sir; and if you please, 
Sir, tell her to give Jane Wilkins my love.’ ‘I 
will, I will, my poor fellow,’ I answered, ‘if I live; 
so help me God, I will.’ 

‘Then James Gray leaned over: ‘ My wife, Sir, 
will be in trouble: will you look to her, Sir, when 
you get home acain? and tell her Jim is getting 
old enough, and I'd like him to join the old Regi- 
ment; no one need '¢ ashamed of it, I hope, Sir. 
You'll tell her we did our duty, and [I hope she'll 
want for nothing. I’ve got her Bible here, Sir, 
going with me where we’re going: God bless you.’ 

“Then Percy Armstrong spoke to me for the 
last time. ‘Howard, my dear fellow, here’s my 
Prayer-Book for you; God bless you! we're all 
steady.’ He stood up quite firm; passed his hand 
through his hair, as he always did, do you remem- 
ber?—(oh, did I not remember so well !)—pointed 
te the blue heaven, ‘ No sea there,’ he said. 


carpet bag. 
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‘“T thought his face was like the face of an an: 
gel; then he turned away, encouraging the men. 

*¢ We had to row hard to ct the boats away from 
the burning ship; but the sea was so calm, not ¢ 
breath of wind, and such horror and awe among ue 
all—not a word was uttered, and we could hear the 
voices of those Jeft behind. I knew Percy's voice 
as he began the litany. I heard him say, ‘In the 
hour of death, and in the day of Judgment;’ then 
one deep, full cry for mercy echoed over our heade, 
‘Good Lord, deliver us!’ then came the fearful ex 
plosion, and all was over.” 

He stopped a moment; then he added, “ Poor 
fellow! those awful days of suffering, and thirst 
and death! I read his Prayer-Book as I never 
read before. I would give it to some of his friends, 
if I could find one who loved him.” 

I started forward then: “Give it to me! ob, 
give it to me, for I did love him, and he leved 
me!” « 

Under his name on the fiy-leaf was written— 

‘* When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows past? 


IN PERIL UNDERGROUND. 

My comrades and I were underground and hard 
at work two full hours before sunrise. Our work 
lay in a part of the coal-mine fur away from where 
the general work was carried on, and was on this 
account comparatively lonely and remote. We 
were employed in driving a pair of drifts through 
a barrier of coal which divided tie workings of two 
coal-pits situate in the north of England. 

Fifteen minutes in the middle of our work was 
the time we allowed ourselves for rest and refresh- 
ment; but we always spent these well, and made 
up for their shortness by the intensity of our pleas- 
ure. But one day—the last dav we ever passed 
together—an unusual amount of gloom seemed to 
have settled on the whole of cur little party. I 
was the first to attempt a conversation : I remarked 
that Thomson, the wildest of us all, locked very 
serious, and J asked him the reason. Now let me 
tell you that Thomson was the only gambler among 
? > cared nothing al out religion, and was sel- 

m reriously disposed ; and his wit being quick 
and ‘een, he would always try to raise a laugh 
against you at every opportunity tha! presented it- 
self. But to day he was neither inclined to laugh 
himself, nor to cause others to do so. Jie could 
not have done it if he had tried, for we were all as 











| gloomy as himself; and he explained that he had 





been troubled with a remarkal le dream last night, 
which he could neither rememlLer nor understand; 
nor could he account for the uneasiness which it 
had caused him during theday. ‘The conversation 
then took a generally superstitious turn, and it was 
strange to find that most of us were troubled and 
perplexed with forebodings for which we could find 
no reason. Harry Walters, who had been married 
but three weeks, said, ‘Our Bessy,” as he called 
his wife, ‘told me to take care of myself, and 
wished I was safe home again, for she felt as if 
something wrong would happen.” James Wilsor 
said he wished the shift was up, for he felt so anx- 
ious to get home to his wife and children he was 
almost tempted to leave us all. This was said 
more in jest than in earnest, but he added, serious- 
lv; ** Little Susy this morning asked me to tell her 
all about heaven, for she said I had taken her there 
in the night, and I was to be sure to make haste 
home and finish the tale.” John Whitehead, a 
pious and good man, remarked that we were in the 
hands of God, and we must alide by His will, let 
that be what it would, for we knew not the minute 
we might live only in the spirit.” This was no- 
thing extraordinary for Whitchead to say, as he 
often spoke to us in this manner; but it had the 
effect of stopping the conversation. I then cried 
out, “‘ Let us go to work; the succeeding shift will 
be in upon us before we have any thing done.” 
So, we all rose simultaneously, and went to our re- 
spective working-places. 

We all seemed to begin with the intention of 
making up for lost time, for I could hear the ring- 
ing of my comrades’ picks, while the dull thumps 
of the bore-rods showed that they were aprlied 
more diligently than they had been before; l- 
time ; for this morning’s work had been the’ rst 
our shift had ever done during the driving« he 
drifts. For myself, I was doing double thed yI 
had done in the morning, and was beginning to 
feel quite cheerful, as we always do when our work 
yields, when suddenly there came a tremendous 
crash, accompanied by a violent rush of wind, 
which swept out all our lights and left us in dark- 
ness. 

We did not stay to reflect, for we knew that 
something serious had happened, and to run to- 
ward the shaft was apparently the only chance left 
to us. And ron we did. I beiug the youngest 
and most nimble, got the lead and kept it to the 
end of that fearful race; for it was a race in the 
dark down a narrow drift, and the prize was precious 
life itself. Being in advance, I was free from the 
kinderance of tumbling over my comrades, and so 
escaped many bruises. An extraordinarily strong 
current of air was steadily opposing me with great 
force; but on I flew, scarcely noticing it, nor did I 
much heed what had been at first a low rumbling 
noise, but which was now rapidly nearing and in- 
creasing into the roar of furious elements. I took 
no time to reflect on the cause of this increasing 
thundering noise; my only object was to gain the 
bottom of the pit, and for this I strained every 
nerve. On I fiew; nearer and nearer came the 
horrible roar, which seemed to Le close on my right 
hand sile; for I had naw gone a considerable dis 
tance down the old headway, where the workings 
were on each side separated from me ouly br the 
brick stoppings at the end of each lateral gallery, 
as I explained. I still ran on; but now a noise 
burst into the headway, which convinced me that 
the roar proceeded from water and that the mines 
were inundated! It had heen too deafening and 
general for me to distinguish the cause before, and 
it was most fortunate that I understood it when 4 
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did, for another second would have plunged me 
into the madly rushin, torrents. 

The water burst through the steppings with 
such force that. when it struck the angles of the 
op osite pillars of coal, it caused the floor and roof 
of the mine to shake us if convulsed by an earth- 
auike. It seems to me as if | was then invested 
with the power of seeing the events taking place 
ju all parts of tne mine. The bodies of men were 
caucht up by the currents and da-led fearfully 
against the jam s of the coal-pillars, tearing them 
as [| thouzht lint from lim), and drifting the parts 
in different directions. The most painful scene 
which my imagination, or perhaps, something su- 
perior, forced upon my vision, was that of a littc 
driver, eleven years of age, whom I recognized ia 
he main wagon-way, with his horse yoked! to a 


th 
train of rolleys and corves. He had been in the 


|} Anil then I thought of my 


We had to suffer much. It was horrible to 
think that the water we were oblized to drink con- 
tuined the dead bodies cf all our friends and cum- 
rades; among thew, mv two brothers and my fa- 
ther, who had been working in another part of the 
elk ‘tt have been drowned. 
mother and -isters, how 


mine, wh w ther m 


° 


| they would be mourning for us all; and I prayed 


act of driving outward with his load, but his horse | 


was backing and plunging. Tears were flowing 
faust down the poor little driver's smutty face, when 
a rush of water down au adjoining headway in- 
culled all at once—the horse, the driver, and the 
This ended a succession of visions too horri- 

It seemed as if I had been a consid- 
witnessing such scenvs, but it could 


load. 
ble to detail. 
erable time 
not have been more than a minute, 

t required all my energy to enalle me to start 
backward; but the splash of a body of water close 
to me showed the immediate necessity of this only 
alternative. Back [ ran as fast 2s my now trem- 
bling limbs would carry me. I had not gone far 
when [I came in collision with some one running in 
the opposite direction. I was knocked down, and 
had not the faintest power to prevent my opponent 
from running headlong into the water. I re- 
gained my less, and commenced a speedy retreat. 
I soon met my remaining c ympanions, and pre- 
turn back, which I had to do by 
i signs, for we could not hear 

We all made directly to the 
was not so loud, 


vailed on them t 


n3 of cuffs anc 





each other's voic 
face of the drift, where the noise 
and where we col | talk to each other quite easily. 
Thomson was missing, and we knew too well his 
awful fate. 

We were so confused and terror-stricken at our 
horrible situation that we could scarcely command 
our seuses, and raved more like insane men than 
rational beings. There were lamentations, prayers, 
hopes, wishes, all uttered simultaneously—their 
poor wives and dear children—who would protect 
them, was their plaintivecry! Our situation was 
really desperate. There we were, driven into the 
face of a narrow drift, six feet wide by four feet 
high, and we could hear the water rapidly advanc- 
ing, while none of us knew whether we should be 
spared many minutes in this life or not. About 
an hour afterward we were comparatively calm, 
like men in a state of fretful resignation. The dis- 
tant roar had gradually ceased, and [ was the first 
to venture to the water’s edge, which may have 
been about foriy yards from the face of the drift. 
I found great resistance in moving, and, knowing 
some little trifle of pneumatics, came to the con- 
clusion that this resistance was caused by the com- 
pression of the air; therefore that the column of 
water would be kept back Ly the elasticity of the 
air, and that we were no longer in danger of being 
drowned. I communicated my opinions to my 
comrades, and then went into the other drift to re- 
flect. My spirits rose higi, and I felt extraordi- 
nary mental power; owing, I suppose, to the in- 
creased pressure of the atmosphere and the propor- 
tionate amount of oxygen. By the height of the 
water, and length of the drifts within the barriers, 
from which no air could escape, I found the press- 
ure had increased two additional atmospheres ; 
and by the degree of inclination, I calculated that 
the water would be stationary about thirty yards 
above the face of the drifts. The upper edge of the 
barriers of coal was expected to be about twenty 
yards further than the face, thus leaving ten or 
twenty yards of water above the upper edge of the 
barrier. It also struck 1. that some one would 
be down the up-cast pit examin’ >the ald works 
to endeavor to give relief to those who haf tagn 
working in the upper part of the new or down-casf 
workings, I knew, however, that this would be 
probably given up as soon as the settled level of 
the water had been discovered ; yet with the hope 
of being heard, I conmenced knocking on the face 
of the drift, and continued to do so in measured 





time, so that any one might recognize the knocks | 


as proceeding from us. Most fortunately the very 
first blows I struck were heard: they were faintly 





answered by similar knocks, which appeared to us | 


a hopele-s distance off, ‘ 
This, I afterward learned, was the case; for a 


party of explorers were there, and were on the | 
point of turning back in despair, when the sound 


of my first blows reached them. They could not 
tell what to make of it, nor how to account for the 
sounds proceeding fron below the level of the 
water; and a sort of superstitious dread came over 
them as they answered the knocks by making 
similar ones on the nearest coal; which, however, 
was cut off from the barrier by a gallery, which 
accounted for their faintness. I immediately re- 
turned to my companions, and communicated to 
them my hopes of escape. They were still in a 
state of quiet despair, yet they agreed to keep up a 
system of knocking on the face of the drift, though 
with small hopes of good result. 
ing to our own, and with the same measured time, 
a little raised their spirits, for we knew that, if it 
was possible, we should get assistance. The knocks 
seemed to be about forty yards distant, struck on 
the edge of the seam, which confirmed mr supposi- 
tion that the upper edge of the barriers was under 
water. 
lowered by the new pumping-engine, so that a 
drift coul be driven toward us from the upper 
edge of the barrier? and could this be accom. 
plished before we died of starvation? That a 


Knocks respond- | 





The question was, could the water be | 


drift would be driven to us we felt confident, but | 


it might arrive too late to save life. Yet hope 
gleamed brightly through all the blackness, and 
we, one and all, looked forward to an ultimate re- 
lease. 


to be spared for their -ake time pared, and 





brounht on hu a 1 our thoughts were 
c tr 1 our ow formes. We bad a 
few pounds of candles which we divided among us, 
und which er ged to eat very sparingly. 


sick ned and died very shortly 
ufter ihe candles were cousumed, leaving but three 
of us to meet our fate. ‘he poor fellows died 
quietly, without a murmur, and it seemed to us as 
if they had simply fallen asleep, when they lay 
1 them into the 


sad besid We did it 
water, for a sense of deathly sickness Was settling 


Two of our number 


‘ rov 


ing of that trial I suf- 
and my mental suffer- 


taki: 
fered terribly 





nncer 





ings were also great; but aa I grew weaker, my 
pains and sufferi: minished in proportion to 


my strength. Hope left us at last, and we ceased 
knocking on the face of the rock; but once more I 
collected the li:tle remaining strength I had and 
struck a few blows. There wasno response. Then 
hope flew, and | did not care to encourag¢ it back. 
The jast clear ree: ection I have was calling Harry 
Walter's and Whitehead’s names, and that they 
answer. I then lay 


did not down; for I felt 
drowsy. 
What passed now seemed to be a feeble dream. 


I had alternating p.riods of light and darkness; 
in the light period I seemed to live, but in the 
dark I thought I was dead. I also faintly recol- 
lect that I considered why | did not yo to the world 
it then appeared faintly illuminated, and 
| imagined I was surrounded by beings like what 
I had pictured the angels to be, but they looked 
verv sad; I thought I was still prostrate and hu- 
man, and very srable. The scene gradually 
darkened, and I thought I heard familiar noises, 
but my head seemed to fly from my body and dart 
against something hard. I suppose that I was try- 
ing to sit up then, but from weakness fell back. 

At last [ saw lizht once again, this time more 
vividly than before, though but for a moment. I 
thought I was in a tomb of fire, while a being, hu- 
man in form but of brilliant flame in substance, 
came toward me and took hold of me. In an in- 
stant all was dark, and I remember no more. 

It was weeks before I got better, or could call to 
mind the feelings and incidents I have just related. 
I can only account for the light and dark periods 
by supposing that I was delirious when I thought 
it was light, but sane and semi-unconscious when 
I thought it was dark. The noises I heard were 
real, for a drift was being driven toward where I 
lay, and they must have proceeded from the work- 
men. The familiar sounds no doubt aroused me, 
and I tried to sit up, but I was too weak for this 
and must have fallen back on the slaty floor. When 
the opening was made and candles of the searchers 
appeared, I must have opened my eyes and believed 
the place to be a tomb of fire, and the man who 
was as a flame in human form must have been the 
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or dead. I can make no other explanation. 
Whitehead and I were the sole survivors: 
rest were dead when the rescue came. 


the 


LOVE AND ’LECTION. 
(= eee 
CHAPTER I 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too. 
Oh, Van, Van! you're a used up man. 
Tippeca--" 

Jack Garner stopped short in his jubilant 
chorus as he saw hig quondam friend Wright 
Holmes oa the other side of the way also journey- 
ing toward the schogl-house. He stopped but a 
moment for breath, and then recommenced the re- 
fraitrswuder than ever in the ear of the crest-fallen 
little Democrat. ™ 

“Tippecanoe an@ Tyler too, Tippecanoe,” etc., 
finishing off with the question ‘“ Mail come yet? 
Jest wait till them returns is in. Oh, won't we 
whip the—? Tippétange—” 

Wright gave the bundle wf books under his arm 
in extra hitch and the visor Of his cap an extra 
pull—the one to keep up his courage, and the other 
to shut off the sight of his aggravating*little Whig 
companion. 

There were heavy thoughts in the boy’s sad 
heart, for he knew right well the trial it would be 

» his father to surrender the post-office, which he 
so long had held, The old man was wont to say, 
with honest pride, that for twenty years the corre- 
spondence of H County had passed through his 
hands, and that a letter had never been lost nor a 
penny missed 

And now this was past. The ides of March had 
come, and old ** Tippecanoe’ had commenved his 
brief career. The Whigs looked triumphantly at 
the Squire when they came for letters, bringing 
additional items with regard to the majoritics by 
which the party had conquered. He knew that 
he would be displaced very soon, and two or three 
of the opposite side had been mentioned as likely 
to succeed him. Young Harry Grafton had gone 
already to Washington, and people said it was pret- 
ty hard for the old man to see him in the place, 
for before Harry went to read law with Judge 
Garner he had been a clerk with the Squire for 
two years at least, while finishing his studies. 
During that time he bad been faithfully nursed 
through a long illness by the family of his em- 
ployer, and had professed so much gratitude for it 
that every body thought it was hardly fair to try 
to supplant him now. How the story originated 
nobody knew, but the rumor was afloat that the 
flourishing young lawyer was not content with 
his profession, and through the influence of power- 
ful friends he would likely succeed to the office. 
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| CHAPTER II 
| Muss Pont.y P1is—allow me to present her to 
you—gauut, dark, a nove decidedly Koman, hair 
| that was twisted so ti-bt and wound around so 
firmly that one fancie! that noching but an old-fash- 
ion. d Ind-wrench could have produced the ti nsion, 
| small gray eves, and thin lips. ‘That's the style of 
| Miss Polly's beauty. Now if she had Leen really 
| cenial aud clever, nobody would have cared a straw 
for these p-rsoualities; but under the u.isapprehen- 
sion that the world demanded extraordinary candor 
from her, she wus at times di cidedly vicious. As 
the only mantua-maker of any skill in the town, 
she was a person of no slight importance, and when 
May Holmes would bave her plain gray merino 
made up, she could not do otherwise than enlist 
the formidable lady ; and thus it was that the wan- 
| ing light of a March afternoon saw May’s round 
figure under the not unskillful hands of Miss Pol- 
} 
' 





ly, and the soft folds began to assume ber trim 
shape. She didn’t look like the picture of a mar- 
tyr as she stood there with the slewless waist and 
trailing skirt, with the bright blue eyes and gold- 
en hair of a Hebe; but she was being martyred 
forall that. I omitted to notice, in the list of Miss 
Polly’s personalities, her thumb, which was curved 
back like a bow. Under the pressure of this mag- 
ical member plaits and trimmings seemed to gath- 
er themselves instinctively, and shears under its 
guidance never swerved from the right line, or cut 
where they ought not. But May had not learned 
to trust implicitly to the thumb, and when the 
shining steel bows of the scissors came near her 
throat she felt each time that they might snip a 
small incision on her throat, or that the long, lean 
fingers might close any moment. But this wasn’t 
martyrdom. Ohno! I'll tell vou what was: 

‘*Ahem! I made a blue silk for Miss Garner, 
and it were lovely. How's that seam?” giving a 
pinch on the shoulder. “ It had bows all over it, 
} and trimmed with the beautifulest gimp you ever 
sec. Hold out your arma minit. I s’pose you've 
heard the news. I guess there'll be a weddin’ 
down to Garner’s soon.” 

May guessed what was caming, and helped it on 
by saying, coolly, 

** Ah, Miss Sarah is to be the bride, isn’t she?” 

**Oh yes, you know Hal Grafton has been court- 
in’ some time, and J s'pect that’s what makes him 
so anxious to get the office away from your father.” 








**From father! Is he trying to get it?” 

“Yes—la! hadn't you heardit? Nowit's agood 
thing I've got the courage to tell folks what they 
don’t know.” . 

May put up her hand saying, ‘‘Isn’t this too 
tight around the throat—it chokes me ?’’ and Miss 
Polly hastened to release the girl, who was trem- 
bling and cold; but she didn’t mean to let her es- 
cape, so she said, 

‘* Now, Miss May, you jest stitch up them seams 
while I go on with the sleeves ;” and May tried the 
task, but her tender-hearted mother, with a woman’s 
intuitive tact, interposed for her relief, 

“No, May dear, you go and take that loaf of 
bread down to Nancy’s cottage, and the fresh air 
will do you good. I can finish these seams.” 

With a thankful glance May went out into the 
bright sunshine and away on her errand of kind- 
ness, but she still felt as though something was 
choking her breath, and making her heart bound 
at every inspiration. She tried to subdue the ris- 
ing flush and sparkle in her eye as she walked 
quickly down the narrow lane, but the blood would 
not be obedient to her will. She walked rapidly, 
as a relief for the excitement of her spirit ; for truly 
the words of the mantua-maker had. been double- 
edged swords. That Hal, who she had sometimes 
fancied liked her just a little bit, should marry 
Sarah Garner, she had schooled herself to believe ; 
but that he should try for the office which it would 
grieve Squire Holmes so much to resign, this it 
was that added to her sadness and bitterness of 
heart. She remembered those happy days that 
now seemed ages past, when her girlish will was 
law to the handsome clerk, and when, under pretext 
of a press of business, he would solicit her aid in 
the office; or when she, vexed with Euclid or 
algebra, found the clear brain and ready explana- 
tion, making all intelligible. And then walks and 
rides, and treasured flowers, and pleasant books, had 
kept up a dreamy happy life until] now—now— Leo, 
the big house-dog, came bounding by, and would 
fain have leaped for a caress, but with a stern 
** Down, Leo!” she repulsedhim. It was but a mo- 
ment; and meeting the dumb beast’s eve so full of 
love and wonder, she stooped to pat him, and then 
her heroism gave way, and, clasping the dog's neck, 
she leaned down and cried like a little child. 

What there is in woman’s nature that makes “a 
good ery’ such a positive necessity at times I don’t 
know, but certain it is that May Holmes went on 
her way more ca) , 
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leathe:i, “baiv her sat, drinking in the 
arguments and fuse the politicians about 
him with a wisdem beyou. bis years, until Death 
stamped his name on the white tombstone; and lie 
was seen no more in hig favorite resort. And then 
came right bright and }>ving, quick and merry, a 
winsome chap ith this memory came 





the sad thought that the favorite dream of giving, 





his only son a college education must be dispelled, 
for the small pittance he pvssessed would barely 
sustain them all. 

The fire was cut and the lamp had grown dim 
before he wus roured from his reverie by a light 
footfall. be office communicated dirce ly with 
the house—in fact, vecupied! Ove wins, and through 
the door peeped the pale face ot Mey Holuws— 

"Oh, father, you's) get cold hee; vou are chilly 
now; comein the house. Mother and I huve wen 
wai.ing for you ever so long; aid I came acioss 
the dark hall ail alone to find you, futher.” 

She stopped, for she saw what she had seen but 
few times Lefore, a tear-drop on the old man’s 
cheek. It rolled down unheeded over the collar 
of the well-worn coat, but another came, and an- 
other; but the Squire, with a voice a little husky, 
spoke cheerfully, ** Why, little girl, you here! f 
do believe I'm getting a cold;” and the red silk 
bandkerchief came out to justify the flimsy pretext. 
May stopped a moment, and, with sudden courage, 
placing her slight figure before him, spoke quickly, 

“Father, 1 have done something without your 
permission —I have written for a place to teach. 
i thought you would have hard tines pretty soon, 
and Wright must go to college; and I shall be so 
glad if I can be a little Lit of help that way. Now 
you ain’t sorry, are you, father? J} want to do it, 
you see. I shall like to do something that will 
keen my thoughts occupied; for—for—1 don’t care 
for any body but you and mother and Wright—no- 
body ;” and here, like an unaccountable little wo- 
man, she began to cry too. 

The Squire looked at her with a puzzled glance, 
and, lifting her dimpled chin with bis big fore- 
finger, he said, ; 

**May, May! and how about HalGrafton? You 
know they say that he has gone off to Washington 
to get this office for himself, and you could—be 
Mrs, Postmaster.” 

“Oh, father, don’t! If he is so cruel as to do 
that I never waut to sce him any more, and I 
would rather go away somewhere else. If he ever 
did like me ever so little, he couldn’t do such a 
hateful thing as to try to get my father’s place. 
I s'pose Miss Bias knows, and she says that Sarah 
Garner told her so, but I didn’t think—” 

A few tears, a quivering lip, and the girl took 
her father’s hand smilingly, and drew him to the 
house. She bid him Good-night. He laid his 
hand on her head with a solemn “ Bless you, 
child!” and she retired to fight the battle of life 
in restless dreams, with a sad troul.le in her heart, 
but a brave spirit that was resolved to conquer re- 
grets and repinings, to smooth the path of life for 
the parents she loved, and to help make sunshine 
on her little brother’s future course. Such unself- 
ish resolves as these always bring their own sweet 
reward; and when the morning light again broke 
it lit the cheerful brow and happy smile of the 
good daughter and loving sister, and with a peace 
that comes of trust in Him she commenced ber ac- 
customed tasks, 

But a new care came upon her, for her father 
was sick—too ill to leave his bed. The long rev- 
erie in the fireless office, and perhaps a troubled 
spirit, had Lrought on a severe attack of lung fever, 
and for the first time in many years Squire Holmes 
was not seen at his accustomed post. May knew 
that her mother would be his nurse, and she made 
her own resolve. She knew that the office must 
be attended to, that Wright could not leave school 
at this time without endangering his success at the 
coming examination, and that some one who knew 
the routine would be required; so as she kissed 
her father ‘‘Good-morning,” she answered his 
first question, “‘ How about the Office?” with a 
cheerful answer. 

“Oh! I've got somebody to attend it. Some 
one that is used to it. It's all right.” The sick 
man had hardly cousciousness to wonder who it 
was when the lethargic sleep crept over him again, 
and he wandered off in dreamy slumber. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Sre the new clerk perched up on a high stool 
behind the bars, two small har ‘s sorting the few 
letters from a county mail, two small feet dangling 
a long way from the ground, and two bright eyes 
glancing up when a new-comer asks for a letter. 
They stare at May Holmes in her father’s place, 
for she it was who bad taken this charge upon her. 
It did not seem long to her since she used to be her 
father’s assistant, while short dresses and curls 
made her presence suitable; and many a time had 
she answered to the nickname of ‘* Juck” before a 
brother made his appearance on life’s stage. She 
knew right well the whole routine, and for her fa+ 
ther’s sake she put back her natural shyness; and, 
once resolved, she was not one to falter in the path. 
I would not undertake to say that Fred Nelson cid 
not come in very often for his Jetters those two or 
three days. I rather think he did; for May look- 
ed very fair as she sat among the dull books and 
mail-bags. Bill Barblow came every vight to drag 
the heavy uncouth leathern receptacle to her feet 
and depesit it on the table before her, and would 
stand and stare at her with quiet wonder when the 
little hands brought. order out of chaos. He told 
one or two in a loud whisper, “ Well, it does beat 
me to see the little creatur vorkin’ sc smart. 
Why I couldn’t do it more th:a nothin'.” Miss 
Bias came in to say that she tl ought May ought 
to know that Sarah Garner thought that she was 
rather forward “to be doin’ so, settin’ up and talk- 
in’ to all the men.” May grew white as elie an- 
swered, ‘‘ Miss Garner is cruel to say that;” and 
she bent over a letter and directed it to the wrong 
mail in her agitation, and wondered whether any 
bedy ever had such hard-hearted people tu deul 
with before, 

At last the night came when the docnment which 
would disporsess the present incumbent of the office 


might be supposed to arrive by mail, and es thet ° 


time approached May grew trembling and excited. 
Her father seemed more ill than usual, and she felt 
the self-imposed task irksome to the last degree 
while her heart was with her father, and she longed 
to be about his bed every. moment, 
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But the hours of that day came and went as 
hours will come and go forever; and at last her ear 
caught the sound of the well-known horn, and shor t- 
ly after the rattling wheels of the stage-coach as it 
drove up to the door,’ ind her stanch friend, Bar- 
blow, stood ready to transfer the mail-bag to the 
table. ‘There was a short colloquy with some one 
within the vehicle, a clear ringing voice, and then 
a quick step on the threshold made May look up, 
to meet the eager, bright glance of Hal Grafton’s 
eye, as his pleasant tones rung out so cheery : 

‘¢ Miss May, I’ve come just in time to save you 
this work. I wish I had come before, but I had 
something to stay for—” His frank face grew 
puzzled, for the hand which he had thrust through 
the bars to exchange salutations was not grasped, 
and the pale lips of the girl before him moved qui- 
etly, saying, “ Thank you, Mr. Grafton, I can do 
very well alone.” 

Nothing more; and Hal stood perfectly still and 
motionless for a moment. Then he’ grew angry, 
and turned on his heel to retreat ; but some kindly 
feeling prompted him to return, and say, 

“T would be very glad 
to relieve you of this 
rare, for you look very 
veary, Miss May.” 

A quiet “No, thank 
you,” barred all farther 
endeavors to make him- 
self useful; and what his 
thoughts were as he shot 
off down the street like 
an arrow, any young 
man of twenty-four who 
thinks he has been abus- 
ed “aii Luess. 

There was no docu- 
ment in the mail that 
night for Squire Holmes, 
for May’s nervous fin- 
gers had shuffled the 
epistles over many times; 
and somewhat relieved 
that the evil day had 
been put off, she sought 
her father’s bedside, only 

to find him delirious. 
Dr. Burnett was then 
watching anxiously the 
quick pulse of the sick 
man, and before he left 
determined to send some 
one to watch with the 
invalid who should be 
strong enough to lift 
him for freer breath or 
to administer the med- 
icines, 

It was midnight when 
the watcher made his 
appearance, and weeping 
May scarcely raised her 
head as a tall, dark form 
stepped lightly into the 
shaded room, and took a 
position by the head of 
the bed, behind the chintz 






curtain, and there re- 
mained, only speaking 
in «a whisper to Mrs, 
Holmes, who sat beside 


her husband 

The patient slept at in- 
ervals, but uneasy mut- 
terings and half-forgot- 
ten memories sounded 
sadly through the anx- 
ious hours. 

“Yes, I know it; Jack- 
sen will never favor it. 
The .bank—the great 
bank. Where’s Allan? 
He looks pale to-night; 
he must not study too 
rhere’s no letter 
for you to-night, Sir. 
Yes, here is one: ‘ Allan 
Holmes, aged ten, died’ 
—yes, died. I kuow he 
died in the spring—” 

Then a few moments 
of quiet, and the busy 
brain wrought on; 

“*Twenty years—yes, 
Sir. Nobody ever losta 
letter — nobody. Did 
they gell me Hal was 
gone to get the office for 
himself? Well, well, 
Hal is a good lad, and 
I'm getting old; and— 
Where’s May ?” : 

The girl could keep down her sobs no longer, 
and had passed out of the room ; but the tall watch- 
er started at the last words, and with the rev- 
erential tenderness of a son he bent over the sick 
man, bathing his temples and hands, and admin- 
istering the cooling draught; and when he seated 
himself again beside the patient, who had sunk off 
to sleep, there was a soft light in his eye, and a 
new calmness on his brow. In those-dark hours 
he prayed with the earnest trust that he had ever 
held that One above would spare the old man’s life 
a little longer, or if that boon might be denied, that 
he should turn to that God who alone could smooth 
the dark passage. 
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CHAPTER V. 

fue morning light brought hope to the hearts 
of the watchers, and in the coming sunshine May 
knelt beside her father’s bed, thankful to hear the 
words once more‘ My daughter.” 

Henry <rafton—for he it was who had held the 
vigil of the night™stood back ; but when May’s eyes 
discerned who it was Who had nursed the weak in- 
valid su tenderly, her frank nature cold not resist 
phe impulse to put out her hand with a word of 
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| thanks for the kindness, but she dared not meet 





his glance bert on her so inquiringly, nay, ten- 
derly, as he said, ‘‘ Miss May, at the risk of dis- 
| leasing you, I must insist on taking your place in 
the office to-day.” Before May could reply, Mrs. 
Holmes had thanked him and accepted the offer 
in spite of her protestations, and so the key was 
produced from May’s apron-pocket and she was left 
to watch her father. The doctor came and reported 
favorably—the crisis had passed, and only rest and 
quiet would insure complete recovery. 

It was strange why Hal would keep running into 
the house to ask May where the different articles 
were. In the first place, he declared he couldn't 
find the wrappers for the papers, then he didn’t 
know where the wafers were kept, and, finally, he 
reported that the ink was all gone from the ink- 
stand, and he didn’t know where the rest was kept. 
Wouldn’t Miss May please come and show him 
once? he wouldn’t trouble her afterward if she 
would only set him right this time. 

So there was nothing for it except to help his 
awkwardness, whether it were real or assumed, and 
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she found the wrappers and the wafers and the ink, 
and was demurely walking out agaiw when he ar- 
rested her. j 

“One more favor, Miss May—ywill you look in 
your father’s box, there seemeto be something 
there ?” 

She thought it strange) cruel that he should 
compel her to read the fafal official paper that met 
her eye, and smile so e€ultingly all the while, but 
with a trembling hand She took it up, as Hal said, 
“T brought it on from \Washington, open, and I 
suppose you can as well\see what it is?” 

If ever Hal Grafton wag happy in his life, it was 
when he saw. the soft blue eyes dilate and the 
cheeks flush with the glad surprise; forlo! signed 
and sealed with all due forms, was the reappoint- 
ment of Frederick Holm@s, -Esq., to the post-office 
for the next term of years, and aletter from a great 
political character, alluding to the testimonials and 
long array of the names |of fellow-townsmen, re- 
ferred to Harry Grafton a indefatigable in present- 
ing and forwarding the petition, wherein Whigs 
and Democrais alike were represented. The paper 
dropped from her hands ag she clasped them: 

“Oh, I'm so glad! tfons cau’ thank you?— 
and to think that I—” F 
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She was perched up on the tall stool, and Hal 
made only one step forward when he took each one 
of her little hands in his, as though he would help 
her off; but he only held her there, looking down 
on her with his big brown eyes, while he said, 

‘Little May, don’t you know better than to 
doubt me so? You thought I was only seeking 
my own good; that I would willingly grieve you 
and lose my self-respect by taking away from your 
father the post which he fills so much better. 
Blossom—May blossom—I don’t want any thing 
that any body can give me—but little May; can’t 
she trust me for the future? I never had another 
dream than this, to press on in my profession un- 
til I could offer heart and home together to May 
Holmes.” 

Well, what does any body suppose a wee woman 
perched on a high office-stool could do but to let 
such a great, handsome, frank lover lift her down? 


| and if he didn’t take his arm from about her round 


waist until he had heard some sort of answer from 
the lips, what wonder? And if Squire Holmes 
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that wonderful paper than if he had taken a dozen 
pills, I don’t know the reason why. Mrs. Holmes 
declared that it was the most wonderful ‘“ Poor 
Man's Plaster” that ever was known, for it was not 
many weeks ere the Squire was at his post, active 
and cheerful as ever. 

Then came an answer to May’s application for a 
teacher’s place; but, for obvious reasons, she was 
obliged to decline the offer for herself, recommend- 
ing, as more able, an old school friend who was 
very glad to make the engagement. 

Miss Sarah Garner called soon after, dressed in 





the identical ‘‘ beautifulest silk,” bows and gimp 
included ; and there was no consciousness in her 
} manner that she had ever heard the story coined in 
the fertile brain of Miss Polly Bias. She congrat- 
ulated May as politely as any one else; and if 
she felt a twinge of regret for handsome Lal, she 
concealed it very skillfully. 

When that wedding did come off Miss Polly 
didn’t get a chance to cut a breadth or gather up a 
bow with the wonderful thumb, but she revenged 
herself by pointing with it over her shoulder to- 
ward the Squire’s, and referring to the city artiste 
there employed, as that ‘‘furrin” baggage. 

Wright went to college the next winter, and 
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didn’t get well quicker after the administration of | number—‘‘ Zhe Flatboatman.” 
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when he wrote home to May the letter bore the 
superscription, Mrs. Henry Grafton, Esq. At 
each appearance of such epistles the Squire would 
smile anew, and declare that Love had stepped in 
to aid him when ’Lection failed. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

We publish herewith, from a photograph just 
taken expressly for this paper, a Porrrair or 
rue Presipent. It is the first accurate portrait 
that has been published of him since he began to 
grow his beard. 

Hoy. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, of Illinois, was born 
on the 12th February, 1809, in Hardin County, Ken- 
tucky. His family, although much respected, were 
not blessed with much of this world’s goods, and he 
was forced to fight his own way through the open- 
ing struggles of life’s campaign. In this way he 
became intimately acquainted with the industrial 
classes, and they now claim him as one of their 
It is also reported 
that he supported him- 
self for a winter by split 
ting rails for a farmer 
—whence his sobriquet, 
The Rail- sy litter. Wheth- 
er he was engaged in ru- 
ral pursuits, or in pilot- 
ing down the Mississippi 
boats laden with prod- 
uce, he permitted no op- 
portunity to escape for 
the improvement of his 
mind. When he had 
thus, by his own exer- 
tions, been admitted to 
the bar, he settled in the 
pleasant town of Spring- 
field, Illinois, where he 
has since resided. 

When the “ Black 
Hawk War” broke out, 
in the spring of 1832, 
Mr. Lincoln was among 
the first to offer his serv- 
ices, and was elected cap- 
tain of a company of Illi- 
nois volunteers, at the 
head of which he distin- 
suished himself during 
the brief yet effective 
campaign. He was aft- 
erward elected to the 
State Legislature, tak- 
ing decided ground as a 
Whig of the Henry Clay 
In 1846 he was 
elected a member of the 
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30th Congress, where } 
acted with the Whig par- 
ty; and at the National 
Convention which nom- 
inated General Scott for 


President, in June, 1852 


he was elected to re pre- 
sent Illinois in the Cen- 
tral Wi Committee. 
Yeoman’s service did he 
render in that campaign. 

In 1856 Mr. Lincoln 
entered actively into the 
Republican contest, and 
two years later a Con- 
vention of that party 
nominated him, in oppo- 
sition to Judge Douglas, 
as Republican Senator 
from the State of Illinois. 
He was defeated, as is 
known, but lost none of 
his _, «tation vith his 
party. 

In May, 1860, he was 
nominated for the Presi- 
dency by the Republican 
Contention at Chicago, 
and was duly elected in 
November. His Inaugu- 
ral in March has already 
been laid before the read- 
ers of the Weekly. 

Last week a Commit- 
tee of the Virginia Con- 
vention waited upon him 
to ascertain his views. 
Lie replied to them as fol- 
lows: 

** To Hon. Messrs. Preston, 

Stuart, and Randolph 

* (,ENTLEMEN As a Com 
mi f the Virginia Con- 
vention, now in session, you present me a preamble and 
resolution in these words : 

«** Whereas, In the opinion of this Convention, the un- 
certainty which prevails in the public mind as to the policy 
which the Federal Executive intends to pur sue toward the 
seceded States, is extremely injurious to the industrial and 
commercial interests of the country, tends to keep up an 
excitement which is unfavorable to the adjustment of the 
pending difficulties and threatens a disturbance of the 
public peace; therefore, 

“+ * Resolved, That a committee of three delegates be ap- 
pointed to wait on the President of the United States, pre 
sent to him this preamble, and respectfully ask him to 
communicate to this Conver the policy which the 
Federal Executive intends to pursue in regard to the Con- 
federate States.’ 

‘In answer I have to say that having, at the beginning 
of my official term, expressed my intended policy 4 
ly as I was able, it is with deep regret and m« rt 
now learn there is great and injurious uncertainty it 
public mind as to what that policy is, and what cour 
intend to pursue. Not having as yet seen occasion to 
change, it is now my purpose to pursue the course mat! ked 
out in the Inaugural Address. I commend a careful con 


























side ion of the whole document as the best expre= I 
can e to my purposes. As I then and there aid, I now 
repeat, ‘The power confided in me will be d to hold, 


cecupy, and possess property and places belonging to the 
Government, and to collect the duties and imposts; but 
beyond what & necessary for these objects, there will be 
no invasion, no using of force against or among the people 

ny where.’ By the words ‘ property and places belonging 
to the Government,’ I chiefly allude to the military poste 
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and property which were in possession of the Govern 
when it came into my nds. But if, as now apy 
be true, in pursuit of a purpose to drive the United States 
authority from those places, an unprovoked assault has 
been made upon Fort Sumter, I shall hold myself at lib- 
erty to repossess it, if I can, like places which had been 
seized before the Government was devolved upon me; and 
in any event I shall, to the best of my ability, repel foree 
by force. In case it proves true that Fort Sumter has 
been assaulted, as is reported, I shall, perhaps, cause the 
United States mails to be withdrawn from all the State 
which claim to have seceded, believing that the commenc 
ment of actual war against the Government justifies and 
possibly demands it. I scarcely need to say that I consid- 
er the military posts and property situated within the 
States which claim to have seceded as yet belonging to 
the Government of the United States as much as they did 
before the supposed secession. Whatever else I may do 
for the purpose, I shall not attempt to collect the duties 
and imposts by any armed invasion of any part of the 
country; not meaning by this, however, that I may not 
land a foree deemed necessary to relieve a fort upon the 
border of the country. From the fact that I have quoted 
a part of the Inaugural Address, it must not be inferred 
that I repudiate any other part, the whole of which I re- 
affirm, except so far as what I now say of the mails may 
be regarded as a modification.”’ 








GENERAL P. G. T. BEAUREGARD. 

WE publish herewith a portrait of General Beau- 
regard, the commander of the Confederate forces at 
Charleston, to whom Major Anderson surrendered 
on 13th. 

General P. G. Toutant Beauregard was born on 
his father’s plantation, near New Orleans. His 
father was a wealthy and influential Louisiana 
planter. His mother—born Reggio—was of Ital- 
ian origin, and descended from the ducal Reggio 
family of Italy. General Beauregard entered the 
United States Military Academy at West Point at 
an early age, where he graduated in 1838, taking 
the second honors in a class of forty-five graduates, 
and was appointed a Second Lieutenant in the First 
regiment of Artillery, which commission he only 
held for one week ere he was transferred to the 
Corps of Engineers. He was promoted to a First 
Lieutenantcy in June, 1839, and in that capacity 
served with great distinction during the Mexican 
War. He was twice brevetted ‘‘for gallant and 
meritorious conduct” in the field, the first time as 
Captain for the battles of Contreras and Churu- 
busco, to date from August 20, 1847, and again as 
Major for the battle of Chepultepec, to date from 
the 13th of September of that year. Major Beau- 
regard was wounded in the assault upon the Garita 
de Beleu in the city of Mexico. On his return 
home he was presented with an elegant sword. He 
was subsequently placed by the Government in 
charge of the construction of the Mint and Custom- 
house at New Orleans, as well as of the fortifica- 
tions on and near the mouth of the Mississippi. 
General B. is about forty-three years of age, in the 
prime of life and vigorous health, erect as a soldier, 
well made, and remarkably active. 

A Charleston paper gives publicity to two inci- 
dents in General Beauregard’s career- 


BEAUREGARD.—(From a 
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t occurred before Vera Cruz. 
1 B., then a Lieutenant of Engineers, was sent 
out by his Colonel (Totten, if we remember aright), with a 
party of uppers to dig and prepare a trench, according to 
a profile and plan prepared by the Colonel. No sooner 
had Beauregard examined the ground than he discovered 
great objections to the plan. To assure himself, he climb- 
ed into a tree, and with the aid of the marine glass, the 
engineer's vade-mecum, he made a reconnoissance, and 
saw plainly that the trench, as planned, would be enfilad- 
ed by the enemy’s cannon. Here was a difficult position 
for a subaltern ministerial officer. He decided promptly, 
and returned to head-quarters without sticking a spade. 
The Colonel met him and expressed surprise that he had 
ao soon performed his task. Beauregard replied that he 
had not touched it. The Colonel; with the astonishment 
military men feel in hearing their orders have not been 
obeyed, inquired the reason. He was soon informed of it. 
He was incredulous; ‘the: ground had been examined,’ 
‘the reconnoissance was perfect,’ ete. The young lieuten- 
ant was satisfied, however, that the reconnoissance of his 
| old chief had not been made like his, ‘from up in a tree.’ 
rhe colonel, like a sensible man, concluded to make an- 
other examination; the plan was changed in aceordance 
with the young lieutenant’s views. The work done from 
these trenches is matter of history, which has not, how- 
ever, informed us to whom the credit is due. 

‘* The second event occurred before the city of Mexico. 

“A night or two before the attack a council of war was 
held. There were assembled all the big folks, from the 
(now) Lieutenant - General (who practices Mexican tac- 
tics from the housetops in Washington), including Worth, 
Twiggs, etc., down to our friend Beauregard, the youn- 
gest officer in the room. The debate went on for hours. 
Scott was solitary in his opinion. Every other officer 
present, except one, had spoken, and all concurred in their 
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views. The silent one was Beauregard. At last General 
Pierce crossed over and said, ‘ You have not expressed an 
opinion.’ ‘I have not been called on,’ said Beauregard. 


*You shall be, however,’ said Pierce; and soon resuming 
his seat, announced that Lieutenant Beauregard had not 
given his opinion. Being then called out, he remarked, 
that if the plan which had received the consent of all but 
the commanding General was carried into effect, it would 
prove disastrous. It would be another Churubusco affair. 
He then detailed the objections to it at length; and taking 
up the other, urged the reasons in its favor with equal 
earnestness. The Council reversed their decision. The 
city of Mexico was entere d according to the plan urged by 
the young lieutenant; and it would seem that his reasons 
influenced the decision. A few days afterward General 
Scott, in the presence of a number of genera] officers, al- 
luded to Lieutenant Beauregard’s opinion at the Council, 
and the consequences which had followed from it." 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1860, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.} 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Herpert and I went on from bad to worse, 
in the way of increasing our debts, looking into 
our affairs, leaving margins, and the like exem- 
plary transactions ; and Time went on, whethe1 
or no, as he has a way of doing; and I came of 
age—in fulfillment of Herbert’s prediction that 
| I should do so before I knew where I was. 








| question. 








Herbert himself had come of age eight, | 

months before me. As he had nothing 

. else than his majority to come into, the 
event did not make a profound sensation 

in Barnard’s Inn. But we had looked 


forward to my one-and-twentieth birth- | 


" day with a crowd of speculations and 
\ anticipations, for we had both consider- 
ed that my guardian could hardly help 
saying something definite on that occa- 

} sion. 
I had taken care to have it well un- 


derstood in Little Britain when my 
birthday was. On the day before it I 
received an official note from Wem- 


mick, informing me that Mr. Jaggers 
would be glad if I would call upon him 
at five in the afternoon of the auspicious 
day. This convinced us that something 
great was to happen, and threw me into 
an unusual flutter when I repaired to 
my guardian's office, a model of punc- 
tuality. 

In the outer office Wemmick offered 
me his congratulations, and incidentally 
rubbed the side of his nose with a fold- 
el piece of tissue-paper that I liked the 
look of. But he said nothing respect- 
ing it, and motioned me with a nod into 
my guardian’s room. It was November, 
and my guardian was standing before his 
fire leaning his back against the chim- 
ney-piece, with his hands under his coat- 
~ tails. 

‘*Well, Pip,” said he, ‘I must call 
you Mr. Pip to-day. Congratulations, 
Mr. Pip.” 

We shook hands—he was always a re- 


j=. | markably short shaker—and I thanked 
| him. 


‘*Take a chair, Mr. Pip,” said 
guardian. 

As I sat down, and he preserved his 
attitude and bent his brows at his boots, 
I felt at a disadvantage, which reminded 
me of that old time when I had been 
} put upon a tomb-stone. The twaghast- 

ly casts on the shelf were not far from 

him, and their expression was as if they 
were making a stupid apoplectic attempt 
to attend to the conversation. 

** Now, my young friend,” my guard- 
ian began, as if I were a witness in the 


my 








box, ‘*I am going to have a word or two 
with you.” 

** If you please, Sir.” 

**What do you * said Mr. 
Jaggers, bending forward to look at the 
ground, and then throwing his head back 
to look at the ceiling, ‘what do you 
-ppose you are living at the rate of ?” 

** At the rate of, Sir?” 

** At,” repeated Mr. Jaggers, still look- 
img at the ceiling, ‘‘ the —rate— of?” 
And then looked all round the room, 
and paused with his pocket-handker- 
chief in his hand, half way to his nose. 

i sad looked into my affairs so often that I had 
thoroughly destroyed any slight notion I might 
ever have had of their bearings. Reluctantly, I 
confessed myself quite unable to answer the 
This reply seemed agreeable to Mr. 
Jaggers, who said, ‘‘I thought so!” and blew 
his nose with an air of satisfaction. 

‘Now, I have asked you a question, my 
friend,” said Mr. Jaggers. ‘‘Have you any 
thing to ask me?” 

‘*Of course it would be a great relief to me to 
ask you several questions, Sir; but I remember 
your prohibition.” 

*¢ Ask one,” said Mr. Jaggers. 


suppose, 











‘‘Is my benefactor to be made known to me 
to-day ?” 
Ask another.” 


‘* No. 





‘“‘Is that confidence to be imparted to me 
soon ?”” 

‘* Waive that a moment,” said My. Jaggers, 
**and ask another.” 

I looked about me, but there appeared to be 
now no possible escape from the inquiry, ‘* Have 
—I—any thing to receive, Sir?” On that Mr. 
Jaggers said, triumphantly, “‘I thought we 
should come to it!” and called to Wemmick to 
give him that piece of paper. Wemmick ap- 
peared, handed it in, and disappeared. 

‘*Now, Mr. Pip,” said Mr. Jaggers, ‘‘ attend, 
if you please. You have been drawing pretty 
freely here; your name occurs pretty often in 
Wemmick’s cash-book ; but you are in debt, of 
course ?” 

“*T am afraid I must eay yes, Sir?” 

‘**You know you must say yes, den’t you?” 
said Mr. Jaggers. 

‘Yes, Sir.” 

**T don’t ask you what you owe, because you 
don’t know; and if you did know, you wouldn't 
tell me—you would say less. Yes, yes, my 
friend,” cried Mr. Jaggers, waving his forefin- 
ger to stop me, as I made a show of protesting, 
‘‘it’s likely enough that you think you wouldn't, 
but you would. You'll excuse me, but I know 
better than you. Now take this piece of paper 
in your hand, You have got it? Very good. 
Now unfold it and tell me what it is.” 

‘“‘This is a bank-note,” said I, “‘for five hun- 
dred pounds.” 

‘*'That is a bank-note,” repeated Mr. Jaggers, 
‘*for five hundred pounds. And a very hand- 
some sum of money too, I think. You consider 
it so?” 

** How could I do otherwise !’ 

‘“*Ah! But answer the question,” said Mr. 
Jaggers. 

** Undoubtedly.” 

**You consider it, undoubtedly, a handsome 
sum of money. Now that handsome sum of 
money, Pip, is your own. Itis a present to you 
on this day, in earnest of your expectations. 
And at the rate of that handsome sum of money 
per annum, and at no higher rate, you are to 
live until the donor of the whole appears. That 
is to say, you will now take your money affairs 
entirely into your own hands, and you will draw 
from Wemmick one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds per quarter, until you are in communi- 
cation with the fountain-head, and no longer 
with the mere agent. As I have told you before, 
I am the mere agent. I execute my instruc- 
tions, and I am paid for doing so. I think them 
injudicious, but I am not paid for giving any 
opinion on their merits.” 

I was beginning to express my gratitude te 
my benefactor for the great liberality with which 
I was treated, when Mr. Jaggers stopped me. 
‘*T am not paid, Pip,” said he, coolly, *‘to carry 
your words to any one;” and then gathered up 
his coat-tails, as he had gathered up the subject, 
and stood frowning at his boots as if he sus- 
pected them of designs against him. 

After a pause, I hinted: 

‘*' There was a question just now, Mr. Jaggers, 
which you desire me to waive for a moment. 
I hope I am doing nothing wrong in asking it 
again?” 

** What is it?” said he. 

I might have known that he would never help 
me out; but it took me aback to have to shape 
the question afresh, as if it were quite new. 
‘Is it likely,” I said, after hesitating, “ that 
my patron, the fountain-head you have spoken 
of, Mr. Jaggers, will soon—” there I delicately 
stopped. 

**Will soon what?” said Mr. Jaxzgers 
‘*That’s no question as it stands, you know.” 

** Will soon come to London,” said I, after 
casting abont for a precise form of words, ‘‘ or 
summon me any where else ?” 

‘* Now here,” replied Mr. Jaggers, fixing me 
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fer the first time with his dark deep-set eyes, 
‘(wo must revert to the evening when we first 
encor done another in your village. What 
if tell you then, Pip?” 
‘You told me, Mr. daggers, that it might be 
vea } that yson appeal red.’ 
"said Mr. Jaggers, ‘* that’s my an- 


an 


ll at one another I felt my 
th come y r in my strong desire to get 
« out of him. And as I felt that it 
and as I felt that he saw that it 
ume quit 1 felt that I had less chance than 
ever oi ge oro any thing out of him. 
‘Do yon suppose it will still be years hence, 


1s we looked f 





uick 


yme 


came qui wy 








Mr 


r, « 


Mr. 


Jaggers? 
Jaggers shook his head—-not in negativ- 
: Prange ion, but in altogether negativing 
notion that he ec yuld anyhow be got to 
mswer it it—and the two horrible casts of the 
tn itehed faces looked, when my eyes strayed up 
to them, as if they had come to a crisis in their 


pended attention, and were going to sneeze. 


“C ome !” said Mr. Jaggers, warming the 
backs of his legs with his warmed hands, “I'll 
be plain you, my friend, Pip. That’s a 





You'll under- 
2 it’s a question 


stion I must not be asked. 
stand that better when I tell y 
that might compromise me. Come! I'll go a 
little fu rth er with you; I'll say something more. 

He bent down so low to frown at his boots 
that he was able to rub the calves of his legs in 
the pause he made. 

‘When that perso n discl loses, * said Mr. Jag- 
gers, straightening himself, ‘* you and that per- 
son will settle your own afte s. When that 
person dis sient, my part in this business will 
cease and determine. When that person dis- 
closes, it will not be necessarv for me to know 
any thing about it. And that’s all I have got 
to say.” 

We looked at one 





™ 


another until I withdrew 


Jui 





my eyes, and looked thoughtfully at the floor. 
From this last speech I derived the notion that 
Miss Havisham, for some reason or no reason, 

had hot t iken him into her confidence as to her 
i sii ne for Estella; that he resented this, 
and f jealousy about it; or that he really 
«did b aot to that scheme, and would have no- 


g to de When I raised my eyes 
ain I found that he had been shrewdly look- 


with it. 





ig at me all the time, and was doing so still. 
‘If that is all you have to say, Sir,” I re- 


marked, ‘“‘there can be nothing left for me to 
say.” 
He nodded and pulled out his thiet- 





isked me where I was going 
my own chambers, tith 
equence, I asked him 
iis company, and he 


dreaded watch, and 
todine? I replied at 
Herbert. As a nece 
if he would favor us w 
promptly ac vepted the invitation. But he insist- 
ed on walking home with me, in order that I 
might make no exira preparation for him, and 
first had a letter cr two to write, and (of 
cours?) had his hands to wash. So I said I 
would go into the outer office and talk to Wem- 
taick 

The fact was, that when the five hundred 
pounds come into my pocket, a thought 
had come into my head which had been often 
there before; and it appeared to me that Wem- 
mick was a good person to advise with concern 


uf 
rit. 


ady locked up his safe, and made 
tions for going home. He had left his 
glit out his two greasy office candle- 
stood them in line with the snuffers 
door, ready to be extinguish- 
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ed; he had raked his fire low, put his hat and 
preat-coat ready, and was beating himself ail 
over the clicst with his safe-key, as an athletic 


exercise afier business. 

‘* Mr. Wemmick,” said I, ‘I want to ask your 

pinion.. I am very desirous to serve a friend.” 

Wemmick tightened his post-office and shook 
his head, as if his opinion were dead against any 
fatal weakness of thi at sort 

“This friend,” I purs sued, ‘‘is trying to get 
on in commercial life, but has no money and 
finds it difficult and disheartening to make a be- 
ginning. Now, I want somehow to help him to 
a beginning.” 

“With money down?” said Wemmick, in a 
tone dricr than any saw Any 

‘*With some money down,” I replied, for an 
uneasy remembrance shot across me of that 
symmetrical bundle of papers at home; ‘‘ with 
some money down, and perhaps some anticipa- 
tion of my expectations.” 

‘*Mr. Pip,” said Wemmick, ‘‘I should like 
just to run over with you on my finger’, if you 
please, the names of the various bridges up as 
high as Chelsea Reach. Let’s see: there’s Lon- 
, one; Southwark, two; Blackfriars, three ; 
¥ aterloo, cy Westminster, five; Vauxhall, 
: fe had checked off each bridge in its 

rn, with t Ps handle of his sate-key on the palm 
of his hand. ‘*'There’s as many as six, you see, 
to choose from.” 

**} don’t understand vou,” said I. 

‘*Choose your bridge, Mr. Pip,” returned 
Wemunick, ‘‘ and take a walk upon your bridge, 
and pitch your money into the Thames over the 
centre areh of your bridge, and you know the 
end of it. Serve a friend with it, and you may 
know the end of it too—but it’s a less pleasant 
and pi eable end.” 

I Lak ave posted a newspaper in his mouth, 
he made it so wide after saying this 

“This is very discouraging,” said I. 

*¢ Meant to be,” said Wemmick. 

“Then is it your opinion,” I inquired, with 
little indignation, “ that a man should nev- 
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t portable property in a firiend?” 
‘k. ‘Certainly be should not. 
Un) ts to get. rid of the friend—and 
‘hen it a question how much portable 
property it may be worth to get rid of him.” 
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‘+ And that,” said I, ‘‘is your deliberate opin- 
ion, Mr. Wemmick ?” 

‘'That,” he returned, ‘* 
ion in this office.’ 

“Ah!” said I, him, for I thought I 
saw him near a loophole here; ** but would that 
be your opinion at Walworth?” 

“Mr. Pip,” | eplied, with gravity, * Wal- 
worth is one place, and this office is another. 
Much as the Aged is one person, and Mr. Jag- 
gers is another. ‘They must not be con founded 
together. My W alworth sentiments must be 
taken at Walworth; none but my official senti- 
ments can be taken in this office.” 

“Very well,” said I, much relieved, “then I 
shall look you up at Walworth, you may depend 
upon it.” 

“Mr. Pip,” he 1 eturned, ‘you will be wel- 
come there in a eels and personal capac ity. 

We had held this conversation in a low voice, 
well knowing my guardian’s ears to be the sharp- 
est of the sharp. As he now appeared in his 
door-way, toweling his hands, Wemmick got 
en his at-coat and stood by to snuff out the 
candles. We all three went into the street to- 
gether, and from the door-step We mmick turned 
his way, and Mr. Jaggers and I turned ours. 

I could not help wishing more than once that 
evening that Mr. Jaggers had had an Aged in 
Gerrard Street, or a Stinger, or a Something, or 
a Somebody, to unbend his brows a little. It 
was an uncomfortable consideration on atwenty- 
first birthday, that coming of age at all seemed 
hardly worth while in such a guarded and sus- 
picious world as “y made of it. He was a thou- 
sand times better informed and cleverer than 
Wemmick, cals oof I would a thousand times 
rather have had Wemmick to dinner. And Mr. 
Jaggers made not ine alone intensely melan- 
choly, because, after he was gone, Herbert said 
of himself, with his eves tixed on the fire, that 
he thought Meta h we committed a felony and 
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forgotten it, he felt so dejected and guilty. 
—- 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Derminé Sunday the best day for taking Mr. 
Wemmick’s Walworth sentiments, I devoted the 
next ensuing Sunday afternoon to a pilgrimage 
to the Castle. On arriving before the battle- 
ments I found the Union Jack flying and the 
draw-bridge up; but undeterred by this show of 
defiance and resistance, I raug at the gate, and 
was admitted in a most pacific manner by the 
Aged, 

‘My son, Sir,” said the old man, after secur- 
ing the draw-bridge, “rather had it in his mind 
that you might happen to drop in, and he left 
word that he would soon be home from his aft- 
ernoon’s walk. He is very regular in his walks, 
is my son. Very regular in every thing, is my 
son.” 

I nodded at the old gentleman as Wemmick 
himself might have nodded, and we went in and 
sat down by the fireside 

* You made acquaintar 
said the old man, in his cl 


ice with my son, Sir,” 


irping way, while he 


warmed iis hands at the blaze, ‘at his ofiee, 

I expect?” I nodded. ‘Hah! I have heerd 
} 

that my son is a wonderful hand at his business, 


Sir?” I nodded hard. ‘*Ycs; so they tell me. 
His business is the Law?” I nodded harder. 
“Which makes it more surprising in my son,” 
said the old man, “for he was not brought up 
to the Law, but to the Wine-Coopering.” 

Curious to know how the old gentleman stood 
informed concerning the reputation of Mr. Jag- 
gers, I roared that name at him. He threw me 
into the greatest confusion by laughing heartily, 
and replying, in a very sprightly manner, ‘* No, 
to be sure; you're right.” And to this hour I 
have not the faintest notion what he meant, or 
what joke he thought I had made. 

As I could not sit there nodding at him per- 
petually, without making some other attempt to 
interest him, I shouted an inquiry whether his 
own calling in life had been ‘‘the Wine-Cooper- 
ing.” By dint of straining that term out of my- 
self several times, and tapping the old gentleman 
on the chest to associate it with him, I at last 
succeeded in making my meaning understood. 

‘*No,” said the old gentleman; ‘the ware- 
housing, the warehousing. First over yonder ;” 
he appeared to mean up the chimney, but I 
believe he intended to refer me to Liverpool; 
‘and then in the City of London here. How- 
ever, having an salicmnlty —for I am hard of 
hearing, Sir—” 

I expressed in pantomime the greatest aston- 
ishment. 

‘‘_-Yes, hard of hearing; having that infirm- 
ity coming upon me, my son he went into the 
Law, and he took charge of me, and he by little 
and little made out this elegant and beautiful 
property. But returning to what you said, vou 
know,” pursued the old man, again langhing 
heartily, ‘‘ what I say is, No to be sure; you're 

ight.” 

I was modestly wondering whether my ut- 
most ingenuity would have enabled me to say 
any thing that would have amused him half as 
much as this imaginary pleasantry, when I was 
startled by a sudden click in the wall on one 
side of the chimney, and the ghostly tumbling 
open of a little wooden flap with ‘‘ Jonx” upon 
it. The old man, following g my eyes, cried with 
great triumph, ‘‘ My son’s come home!” and we 
both went out to the draw-bridge. 

It 








was worth any money to see Wemmick 
waving a salute to me from the other side of the 
moat, when we might have shaken hands across 
it with the greatest ease. The Aged was so de- 
lighted to v. ork the draw-bridge that I made no 
offer to assist him, but stood quiet until Wem- 
mick had come across, and had presented me to 
Miss Skiffins: « lady by whom he was accom- 


panic da. 
Miss Skiffins wa 
was, like ber escort 


Oo 
iit 


Oden apperrunce, and 


the posoffice branch 
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of the service. She might have been some two 
or three years younger than , Wemmick, and I 








judged her to stand possessed of portable prop- 
erty. The cut of her dress from the waist, up- 
ward, both before and behind, made he ure 
very like a boy’s kite; and I might have pro- 
nounced her gown a little too decick dly orange, 
and her gloves a little too intensely green. But 
she seemed to be a very good sort of fellow, 
and showed a high regard for the Aged. I was 


not long in discovering that she was a frequent 
visitor at the Castle; for, on our going in, and 
my complimenting Wemmick on his ingenious 
contrivance for announcing himself to the Aged, 


he begged me to give my attention for a mo- 
ment to the other side of the chimney, and dis 
ared. Presently another click came, and 


ap ye 
another little door tumbled open with ** Miss 
Skiffins” on it; then Miss Skiftins shut up, and 
John tumbled open; then Miss Skiffins and John 
both tumbled open together, and finally shut up 
together. On Wemmick’s return from working 
these mechanical appliances I expressed the great 
— ution with which I regarded them, and he 


said, *‘ Well, you know, they're both pleasant 
and "useful to the Aged.* And by George, Sir, 
it’s a thing worth mentioning, that of all the 


people who come to this gate, the secret of those 
pulls is only known to the Aged, Miss Skiffins, 
and me!” 
“And Mr. 
Miss Skiffins, 
own head.” 
While Miss Skiffins was taking off her bonnet 
(she retained her green gloves during the even- 
ing, as an outward and visible sign that there 
was company), Wemmick invited me to take a 
walk with him round the property, and see how 
the island looked in winter-time. Thinking that 
he did this to give me an opportunity of taking 
his Walworth sentiments, I seized the opportu- 
nity as soon as we were out of the Castle 
Having thought of the matter with care, I 
approached my subject as if I had never hinted 
at it before. I informed Wemmick that I 
anxious in bebalf of Herbert Pocket, and I told 
him how we had first met, and how we had 
fought. I glanced at Herberi’s home, at 
his character, and at his having no means but 
such as he was dependent on his father for: 
those, uncertain and unpunctual. J alluded to 
the advantages I had derived in my first raw- 
ness and ignorance from his society, and I con- 
fessed that I feared I had but ill repaid them, 
and that he might have done better without me 
and my expectations. Keeping Miss Havisham 
in the back-ground at a great distance, I still 
hinted at the possibility of my having competed 
with him in his prospects, an ty 


of his possessing a gencrous soul 


Wemmick made them,” added 
‘“‘“with his own hands out of his 


was 


and 


: certain 
ud being i 





above any mean distrusts, retaliations, or desig 

For all these reasons (I told Wemunick), and be- 
cause he was my young con panion al d frie d, 
and { had a great affection for him, | wished my 
own good fortune to reflect some rays upon him, 


and therefore I sought advice from Wemmick’s 


experience and knowledge of men and afiairs, 
how I could best try with my resources to help 
Herbert to some present income—say of a hun- 
dred a year, to keep him in good |} ope and | t 
—and gradually to buy him on to sme small 


partnership. I begged Wemmick, in conclusion, 
to understand that my help must always be ren- 


dered without Herbert's knowledge or suspicion, 
and that there was no one else in the world with 
whom I could advise. I wound up by layin 

my hand upon his shoulder, and saying, **I can’t 


help confiding in you, though I know it must be 


troublesome to you; but that is your fault, in 
having ever brought me here.’ 
Wemmick was silent for a little while, and 


then said, with a kind of start, ‘* Well, you know, 


Mr. Pip, I must tell you one thing. ‘This is des 
ilish good of you.” 
** Say you'll help me to be good, then,” said I. 


** Ecod,” replied Wemmick, shaking his head, 
**that’s not my trade.” 

‘*Nor is this your trading-place, 

“You are right,” he returned 
nail on the head. Mr. 


’ said I. 
‘You hit the 
Pip, Ll put on my con- 


sidering- pay and I think all you want to do may 
be done by degrees. Skiffins (that’s her broth 
er) is an accountant and agent. Ill look him 


up and go to work for you.” 

**I thank you ten thousand times.’ 

“On the contrary,” said he, ‘I thank you, 
for though we are strictly in our privat “and 
personal capacity, still, there are Newgate cob- 
webs about, and it brushes them away. 

After a little further conv “¢ ition to the same 
effect we returned into the Castle, where 
found Miss Skiffins preparing tea. The respons- 
ible duty of making the t was delegated to 
the Aged, and that excellent old gentleman was so 
intent pen it that he seemed to me in some danger 
of melting his eyes. It was no nominal meal 
that we were going to make, but a vigorons re- 
ality. The Aged prepared such a hay-stack of 
buttered toast that I could scarcelygsee him over 
it as it simmered on an iron stand hooked on 
to the top-bar; while Miss Skiffins brewed such 
a jorum of tea that the pig in the back premis« 
became strongly excited, and at idibly expressed 
his desire to participate in the entertainment. 

The flag had been struck and the gun had 
been fired | at the right moment of time, and I 
felt as snugly cut off from the rest of Walworth 
as if the moat were thirty feet wide by as many 
deep. Nothing disturbed the trang uillity of the 
Cas tle but the » occasional tumbling open of John 
and Miss Skiffins : which little doors were a prey 
to some spas catia infirmity that made me sym- 
Pere fe uncomfortable until I got used to it. 

Hie from the methodical nature of Mi 
skitin n 


Wwe 


toa 














that she made tea there 
every * and I rather suspected that 
a classic re, } presenting ne 
file of an undesirable female with a ve ry str: 


nose and a very new moon, was a piece of port a- 


| ble property that had been given her by Wem. 
mick. 

We ate the whole of the toast and drank tea 
htful to SC 





in proportion, and it was os » how 
warm and greasy we all got after it. The Ayed 
especially, might have passed for some clean old 
chief « savage tribe, just oiled. After a short 
pause of repose, Miss Skiffins—in the ence of 








the little servant who, it seemed, retired to the 
bosom of her family on Sunday afternoons 
washed up the tea-things in a trifling lad y-like e 
amateur manner that compromised none of us 
Then she put on her gloves again, and we drew 
round the fire, and Wemmick said, ‘‘Now Aged 
Parent, tip us the paper. 

Wemmick explained to me while the 
his spectacles out, thet this was 
custom, and that it gave the old gentleman in- 
finite satisfaction to read the news alond. ‘J 
won't offer an apology,” said Wemmick, “for 
he isn’t capable of many pleasures—are you, 
Aged P. ?” 

** All right, John, all right 
man, seeing himself spoken to. 

‘Only tip him a nod every now and then when 
he looks off his paper,” said W Temmick, ‘‘ and 
he'll be as happy as aking. We are all atten- 
tion, Aged One.” 

‘All right, John, all right!” returned the 
cheerful old man: so busy and so pleased that 
it really was quite charming. 

The Aged’s reading reminded me of the classes 
at Mr. Wopsle’s great aunt's with the pieasanter 
peculiarity that it seemed to come through a 
keyhole. As he wanted the candles close to 
him, and as he was always on the verge of put- 
ting either his head o1%he newspaper into them, 
he required as much watching as a powder-mill 
But Wemmick was equally untiring and gentle 
in his vigilance, and the Aged read on, quite un 


Aged got 


cording to 


* returned the old 


” 


conscious of his many rescues. Whenever he 
looked at us, we all expressed the greatest in- 
terest and amazement, and nodded until he re- 
sumed again. 

As Wemmick and Miss Skiilins sat side by 
side, and as I sat in a shadowy corner, I observed 


a slow and gradual elongation of Mr. Wemmick’s 
mouth, powerfully suggestive ¢ wiy and 
gradually stealing his arm round Miss Skiffius’s 
waist. In course of time I saw his hand appear 
on the other side of Miss Skiffins; but at 

moment Miss Skiffins neatly stopped him v 


f his 








the green glove, unwound his arm again as if it 
were an article of dress, and with the greatest 
deliberation laid it on the table before her. Miss 


Skiffins’s composure while she did this was one 
of the most remarkable sights I have ever seen, 
and if I could have thought the act consistent 
with abstraction of mind, I should have deemed 
that Miss Skiffins performed it mechanically. 
By-and-by I noticed Wemmick’s arm begin- 
ning to disappear and gradually fading 
out of view. Shortly afterward his mouth be- 
gan to widen again. After an interval of sus- 
pense on my part that was quite enthralling and 
almost painful, I saw his hand appear on the 
other side of Miss Skiflins Instantly Miss 
Skiffins st pped it with ess of a placid 





1e neat 


boxer, took off that girdle or cestus as before, 
and jaid it on the table. Taking the table to 
represent the path of virtue, I am jr 


stating that during seco ‘hole time 
reading Wemmick’s was straying 
path of virtue and |} ‘ee recalled to it 
Skiffins. 

At last the Aged read himself into a light 
slumber. This was ag time for Wemmick to 
‘cherag a little kettle, a tray of pees and a 
black bottle with a porcelain-topped cork, rej 
senting some clerical digi as of 
and social aspect. id of these ap} li- 





‘ re- 
a pers und 


With the a 


ances we all had something warm to drink: in- 
cluding the Aged, who was soon awake again 
Miss Skiffins mixed, and I observed that she 
and Wemmick drank out of one glass. Of 


course I knew better than to offer to see Miss 
Skiffins home, and under the circumstances I 
thought I had best go first: which I did, taking 
a cordial leave of the Aged, and having passed 
a pleasant evening. 

Before a week was out I-received a note from 
Wemmick, dated Walworth, stating that he hoped 
he had made some advance in that matter apper- 
taining to our private and personal capacities, 
and that he would be glad if I could come and 
see him again upon it. So I went out again, and 
yet again, and yet again, and I saw him by ap- 
pointment in the City several times, but never 
held any communication with him on the sub- 
ject in or near Little Britain. The upshot was 
that we found a worthy young merchant 01 ship- 
ping-broker, not long established in business, who 
wanted intelligent help, and who wanted enpitel, 
and who in due course of time and receipt would 
want a partner. Between him and me secret 
articles were signed of which Herbert was the 
subject, and I paid him half of my five hundred 
pounds down, and engaged for sundry other pay- 
ments: some, to fall due at certain dates out of 
my income; some, contingent on my coming 
into my property. Miss Skiffins’s brother con- 
ducted the negotiation ; Wemmick pervaded it 
throughout, but never appeared in it. 

The whole bnsiness was so cleverly memaged 
that Herbert had not the least suspicion of my 
hand being in it. I never sh all forget the radi- 


ant face with which he came home one afier 
noon, and told me, as a mighty piece of news, of 
his having fallen in with one Clarriker (the 


young merchani’s name), and of Clarriaker’s hes 
ing shown an extraordinary inclination towe) 
him, and of his belief that the opening had cor 

at last. Day by day.as his h lopes grew str 
and his face brighter, he must have ene n 





a2 more and more affectionate friend, 

the greatest difficulty in restraining my sens ot 

triumph when J saw him so happy. At Jengt! 
tunng being done, and he having ths ay 


entered Clarriker’s House, and he having talked 
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to me for a whole evening in a flush of pleasure 
and success, I did really cry in good earnest 
when I went to bed, to think that my expecta- 
tions had done some good to somebody. 

A great event in my life, the turning-point of 
my life, now opens on my view. But before I 
proceed to narrate it, and befure I pass on to all 
the changes it involved, | must give a chapter to 
Estella. It is not much to give to the theme 
that so long filled my heart. 


es 


THE SMILES AND TEARS OF 
APRIL. 


Witn weeping clouds the sky was gray; 
An unseen mist above us fell; 
And up the Hudson, far away, 
The vapors rose from flood and fell; 
The dim sun through the atmosphere 
Flung down a moist heat from above, 
Like one that strives to dry the tear 
That trickles on the cheek we love. 


Weehawken woods were blurred and wet, 
And shivered through their leafy grain, 
Like some poor bird by storms besct, 
Whose plumage rutfies in the rain. 
And every rock and creeping moss 
Distilled a copious sorrow then, 
As if Earth had usurped all loss, 
And left no grief for gods or men. 


And we wept too—those tears of pride 
That well within the heart’s deep core— 
Our bosoms swelling like the tide 
That lashed the dank Hoboken shore. 
Our faces were as fixed as stone: 
But many a cliff that granite seems 
Is filled with crypts and springs unknown, 
And in its heart is rich with streams! 
We walked in silence: then, at last, 
She turned and said: ‘Tis best we part. 
Forget,” she sobbed—‘* forget the past; 
forget the interchange of heart ; 
Forget the evenings passed in song; 
Forget the happy, happy stroll, 
When o’er the twilight dusk and long 
The night with shadowy footsteps stole. 


‘“*T loved you, and you ofttimes swore 
That you loved me as well as life; 

Here, by this dank and dismal shore, 
You asked me to become your wife. 

I trusted you, and yet last night, 
Here in this very spot, I saw 

You, whom I thought my love, my light, 
Prove traitor to all manly law 


“I, musing here, beheld you pass; 
A fair girl to your bosom clung; 
I crept behind you through the grass, 
And heard the glozing of your tongue. 
I saw her kiss you kissing back; 
I saw her arms about your neck; 
I saw your treachery—and, alack! 
I knew my faithful heart a wreck. 


**And now, Sir, go!" With a slow smile 
I drew her head upon my breast— 
The head that struggled all the while 
In my strong arms with fierce unrest; 
And whispered in her delicate ear, 
Rosy and chambered as a shell, 
One day a sister, loved and dear, 
That pined within a convent cell, 


Grew sick of solitude so unblest; 
Flung off her robes so black and grim; 
And flying to her brother's breast, 
Came back once more to God and him! 
‘‘And that was she?” ‘It was: for years 
I had not seen her till that eve.” 
Then on my bosom, through hot tears, 
The maid sobbed out, ‘‘ Forgive, forgive!” 


And as she sobbed the gray skies broke; 
A golden flood poured down the west; 
The clouds rolled back like driven smoke, 
And melted on Wechawken’s crest. 
An evening glory swept the earth; 
The white sails down the Hudson flew ; 
In all there was a tenderer mirth, 
For Heaven and she were smiling too. 
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Premature 
Loss of the Hair, 


Which is so common now-a-days, may be entirely prevent- 
ed by the uze of Burnett's Cocoaine. 


thousands of cases where the hair was coming out in band- 


It has been used in 


fuls, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to pro- 
note a healthy and vigorons growth. It is, at the same 


foe, unrivaled os a dressing for the hair. A single ap- 


plication will render it soft and glossy for several day- 
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for Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and Salt Kheum. It is an internal rmmedy, 
driving out and entirely eradicating the disease, re quiring 
bo — in diet or business, and may be taken by chil- 
dren and persons of the most delicate constitution’ with 
perfect safety. 


A certain, safe, and permancnt cure 


Testimonials. 

“*Gardiner’s Rheumatic and Neuralgic Compound” is 
the best medicine for the discase I ever saw. —CHAS. A 
SMITH, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 

After suffering with Rheumatiem twenty years, and be- 
ing confined to my bed « veral weeks last spring, J was en- 
tirely cured by the use of one bottle of “ Gardinuer’s Rheu- 


matic and Neuralgia Compound."—NORMAN T. AYRES, 
75 Franklin Street, Boston 
Having been a constant sufferer from Ni uralgia for 


eighteen months, and been driven by exeruciuting pain to 
the trial of numberless remedies, without obtaining r lie‘, 
I was induced to try “Gardiner’s Rheumatic and Neural- 
gia Compound.” I have taken but one bottie = am en- 
tirely well. —D. D. BAXTER, Dry Goods Dealer, No. 5 
Appleton Block, Lowell, Maas 

I have been afflicted with Salt Rheum in its 
for a long time, and suff-red more than can be imag past, 
except by those similarly afliicted. I tried on» bk itt le « 
your Compound, and can honestly say that I believe my- 
self entirely cured.—JOHN A. MORDO, Pearl St. House, 
Boston, Mass. 

‘*Gardiner's Rheumatic and Né ee Compound” has 
entirely cured me of suffering: of several years’ standing 
—W. E. HODGKINS, No. 1 Old St te House, Boston. 

My eon, ten years of »ge, has been for three years a great 
suffzrer from Salt Rheum, his hands covered with sores and 
in constant pain; one bottle of your mp — cured him 

—J. W. HAMMOND, 99 Milk Street, Bos 

“Gardiner’s Rheumatic and Neuré agin ( mpound has 
entirely cured me of Neuralgia.—W. UC. THOMPSON, Pro- 
prietor Pearl St. House, Boston, Mase. 

I certify that my friend Wm. T. Glidden, Feq., present 
ed me with a bottle of ““Gardiner’s Rheumatic Compound,” 
in 1556, when I was suffering with a painful attack of Neu- 
ralgia and Rheumatism, and that it proved to be of decid- 
ed benefit.—ALBERT SMITH, Ex-Mcmber of Congress 
from Maine. 

The Kheumatic and Neuralgia Co 
taken by hundreds of persons for Scroysu 
with great benefit 

Purxcirat Drror, 87 Krier Street. Boston, Mass 

Wholesale Agents for New York, 
F.C. WELLES & CO., Franklin Street 

For sale by apothecarics g nerally thr ughout the Unit- 
ed States. None genuine uniees signed by CHAS. F. GAR- 
DINER. 
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Hard Times made Easy! 
GOOD NEWS FOR THE 
ONE THOUSAND CHANCES TO MAKE MONEY! 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH 
or 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, 

AND 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
to be disposed of on an 
ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL PLAN 


UNEMPLOYED! 





2,500 AGENTS WANTED 
All pereens desirous of securing an Agency in this 
NEW ENTERPRISE 
Should send on their names at once, inclosing a 3 cent 
stamp to pay postage, and receive by return of mail 
A PREMIUM CATALOGUE 
containing 
OUR INDUCEMENTS, 
which afford 
A RARE CHANCE TO MAKE 
withont risk, together with 
FULL PARTICULARS 
Relative to this 
NOVEL PLAN!! 
To insure prompt and satisfactory dealings, direct all 
orders to 
GEORGE G. EVANS, 
No. 439 Chestnut Strect, Sanayi. 


MONEY 





“Matrimony made Easy.” —A new work, show- 
ing how either sex may be suitably married, irrespective 
of age or appearance, which can not fail—free for 25 c_nt 











Address T. William & Uo., Publishers, Box 2300, Philad 
5, REWARD—TO ANY SOBER, 
energetic man who fails to make $2,000 
a year? Business easy, honest, and at home. For full 


particulare, incloee a — for return, and address 
A. » Box 78, P. O., 
Wellsbury , Va 


V ANTED—MEN, W OMEN, AND BOY S 

in every Town, City, and Village in the United 
States, to act as Agents for the sale of Sherman & Co.’ 
Gift Jewelry Envelopes. Agents can make from 3 to § 
dollars a day. Being largely engaged in the manufactur¢ 
of a superior quality of Jewelry, we are enabled to offer to 
our Customers a greater variety and more valuable Gifts 
than any other similar catabtichine nt. For further partic- 
ulars enclose a stamp, and address, SHERMAN & CO., 299 
Broadway, corner of Burelay Street, New York. 


ALUABLE TO ALL—Who use the Penor 

Pencil. Shaver’s Patent Erwerand Burnisher, Pencil 
Sharpener, &c., all neatly no ined in one tasteful form 

“It is a moet Ingen! 











6 receipt of $1 Call ndei a Carbo-Air Gas Lamp 
burns pure Coa) Oil, Cam - ne, &¢., withont wick ox 
chimney. Sample Lamp $3 Enclose stamp for Cir- | 





eulars. Address CALLE SDE R & PERC! 
Lasope, Oils, &c., 175 Broadway, New York. 


. Dealers in 


A — ly ¢ nt 
* than any other art 
“—[Ex-Goy. Dutton, 





of ite owl » within my knowledge 
of Connection 
1 Sample ee ~ postage paid for 75c., or 3 etyles for $1 50 
~end for Circular, A, G. SHAVER, New Haven, Ct. 
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SILAS MARNER, 


The Working Farmer 


AND 
Harper’s Weekly, 
$2 40 per Annum 


Address Cll wor 5 V. MAPES, Mapes’ Agricultural 
Warehouse, 126 and 125 Nassau Str.ei, N. Y. 


~~ H. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 
Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
1éth St., cor, 3d Av., N. Y. 


Great Work on the Horse! 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES: 
BY ROBERT JENNINGS, V.5., 
Professor of Pathology and Op: rative Surgery in the Vete- 
rinary lege of Philadelphia, Professor of Veterinary 
Medicine in the late Agricultural College of Ohio, 
Secretary of the American Veterinary Axsso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, ctc,, etc. 


WILL TELL YOU Of the Origin, History and distinctive 
traits of the various bre ds of Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, Atrican and American 
Horses, with the physical formation 
and peculiariti:s of the animal, and 
how to ascertain his age by the num- 
ber and condition of his teeth; illus- 
trated with numerous explanatory 
engravings. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of Breeding, Breaking, Stabling, 
Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, and 
the general management of the horse, 
with the best modes of administering 
medicine, also, how to treat Biting, 
Kicking, Rearing, Shying, Stum- 
bling, Crib Biting, Restleesmess, and 
oth. r vices to which he is eubject; 
with numerous explanatory engrav- 
ings. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of Strangies, Sore Throat, Diz- 
temper, Catarrh, Influenza, Bron- 
chitia, Pneumonia, Pleurisy, Broken 
Wind, Chronic Cough, Roaring and 
Whistling, Lampas, Sore Mouth and 
Ulcers, and Decayed Teeth, with 
other diseases of the Mouth and Res- 
piratory Organs. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptome, and Treat- 
meut of Worms, Bots, Colic, Stran- 
gulation, Stony Concretions, Rup- 
tures, Paley, Diarrhawa, Jaundice, 
Hepatirrha@a, Bloody Urine, Stone 
in the Kidneys and Bladder, litiam- 
mation, and other diseases of the 
Stomach, Bowels, Liver and Urinary 
Organs. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the cauees, symptoms, and Treat- 
ment : Bone, Blood, and Bog, Spa- 
vin, Ring-Bone, Sweenie, strains, 
Broken Knves, W "ind Galls, Found 
er, Sole Bruize and Gravel, Cracked 
Hoof, Scratches, Cankrr, Thrush, 
ard Corns; also, of Megrims, Ver 
tigo, Epilepsy, Staggers, and other 
diseases of the Feet, Legs and Head. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of Fistula, Poll Evil, Glanders, 
Farey, Scarlet Fever, Mange, Sur- 
feit, Lock.d Jaw, Rheumatism, 
Cramp, Galls, Discasca of the Eye 
and Heart, &c., &., and how to 
manage Castration, Bleeding. Tre- 
phinning, Row: ling, Firing, Hernia, 
Amputation, Tapping, and other 
surgical operations. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of Rarcy’s Method of taming Horses; 
how to Approach, Halt.r, or Stable 
a Colt; bow to aceustom a hurse to 
strange sounds and sights, and how 
to Bit, Saddle, Ride, and Break him 
to Harn ea; also the form and law 
of Warganty. The whole being the 
result of more than fifteen yvars’ 
careful etudy of the habits, peculiar- 
ities, wants and weaknesses of this 
noble and useful animal. 

The book contains 384 pag: s, appropriately illustrated 
by nearly One Hundred Engravings. It is printed in a 
clear and open type, and will be forwarded to any address, 
postage paid, on ~ a of price, half bound, $1 00, or, in 
cloth, extra, $1 25. 
$1000 A YEAR 27" 

enterprising 
neo everywhere, in eciling the above, and other popular 
works of ours. Our inducements to all such are exceed- 
ingly liberal. 

As our books are unequaled in their mechanical execu- 


tion, as well as the value of their contents, a certain and 
rapid sale follows their introduction everywhere. 


For single copies, or for terms to agents, with other in- 
formation, apply to or address 


JOHN EB. POTTER, Publisher, 
No. 617 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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specimens hy | by Mail on re- 
=== ceipt of 2 postage stamps. 
EVERDELL 802 Broadway. N. Y. 














panne been restored to health by a*very 
simple Remedy, I am anxious to make known to 
others, who may be suffering from Debility, Nervousness, 
Loss of Memory, &c., the method and meane of cure. 
Simply enelose stamp to D. H. WELLINGTON, Box 3818 


Boston, Mas 





6000 AGENTS wanted, to sell SIX new 
J INVENTIONS—two very recent, and of great 
value to families; all pay great profite to Agents. Send 
four stamps and get SO pages particulars. 


EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass, 


‘ANDS'’ SARSAPARILLA—The 
w best Spring Alterative. It will purify the blood, 
promote a vigorous circulation and thoroughly renovate 
the system 

For est 











2 by A. . B. & D. SANDS, 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New Yor 
Lave Just Publiched: 


the Weaver of Raveloe. By 


y Groner 
Przot, Author of “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
lose,” and “ Scepes of Clerical Life. 12m0a Manealin 
75 eente; Paper Covers, 60 cents, 
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Throat 
Affections. 


From Rev. EB. Rowien, A.M., Presi 
dent Athene Coliege, Athena, Tenn,..“1 
have fund great benefit from the ure of 







Pag wo's Bronchial Troches,’ befor. and alier preaching, 
they prevent hoarsenes-, to which I am very «uhj et. I 
think from their past effect they wili be of p rmanent ad- 


vantage tome. Several clergymen of my acquaintance to 
whom I have given the Troches have been benefited by 
them. 


“DR. BROWNS _ 
Patent Baby-Tender. 


The Great Institution fur Children. 
Warerooms 652 Broadway. 
J. Silas Brown & Go. 


Send for our Circular. 


B BON TON— THE BEST LADIES’ 
FASHION BOOK in the World. Speeimen oopies, 
with two valu b © patterns, posted for 88 cents. 
8. T. TAYLOR & SON, 407 Broadway, N. Y. 


Close of the Twenty-Second Volume. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For May, 1861. 


CONTENTS. 


A SUMMER IN NEW ENGLAND. ~—-IV. BOSTON 
AND LOWELL. Illustrated by Porrr Crayon. 

ILLOUSTRATIONS.—An cxpatriated Pxtriot.On State 
Street.—Worth a Million.—Feeding Pigeons.—-The Kit 
ten. —Boeton Girl.—Lecture on Matrimony.—The Artist's 
Studio...A popular Orator.— Harbor of Cohaseet,—A 
Haddock.—Lobster Pot.—Ponud near Cohassct.—The Ap- 
ple-Pecler.—'The Shoemaker. -—'The Good Old Times.-— 
Recreation form: rly.—Reereation nowadays. —The Circus, 
—B. tween Hope and Fear. 

THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 
THREE MONTHS IN LABRADOR, 
Hauvock. (Conciuded.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —Camp at Flatwater.—Settler’s Cab- 
in.—Map of Ksquimaux Bay.—Esquimaux Toupik,—Ke- 
quimavx of Ungava.—Rigolette.—The Doctor's Mishap — 
Mealy Mountains.— Nascopier, or Mountaineers, —Parhe- 
lia.—Chateau Islands. —Profile Rocks at Healey Harbor,— 
Fort at Chatcau Bay. 

DIGGING FOR CARTHAGE. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, —k xcavation at Carthage —Cape Car- 
thage.—The African Colis: um.—Ruias of ‘lemple of Baal 
Hammon.—Punic Inscription. 

THE DEBATABLE BABY. 

GEORGE ROGERS CLAREDP. 

CRLEY FARM. By Aytnoyy Tno.tors.—Ilustrated 
by J. E. Mrenais. 

Cuaprer Ll. The Commencemont of the Great Orley 
Farm Case. 

Cuaprter IT. Lady Mason and her Son. 

Cuarter ITL The Cleeve 

Cnarter IV. The Perils of Youth 

ILivsTna Tons. —Orley Farm.—Sir Peregrine and his 
Heir. 

A SINGLE WOMAN'S STORY. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 
ERaY. 

Cuarter VIII, Will be pronounced to be Cynfeal by 
the Benevolent. 

Cuarver IX. Contains one Riddle which is solved, 
and perhaps some more. 

Cuarrsr X. In which we virit ** Admiral Byng.” 

ILLusteaTions.—Cynical.— Laura's Fireside.— Rid- 
dles.— With Admiral Byng. 

PRINCE NAPOLEON, 

A WOMAN'S ADVENTURE. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHATR. 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER.—( With Ten Mustrations.) 
FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Spricg Pardestus, No. 1.~Spring 
Pardessua, No. 2. 











Ry Cuanuts 


By W. M. Tacs. 


The present Number completes the Ticenty-Second Vol. 
ume of Harper's New Montu.y Magaztrr. The Pub- 
lishers renew their thanks for the cordial approbation and 
liberal support which the Mrgazine has received during 


le the eleven years of its publication. 


A regular monthly circulation of more than One [Tun- 
dred Thousand, and a constant demand for buck Nambers, 
Volumce, and complete Seta, evince that the Magazine 
meets the wants of the great body of American readers. 
All the features which have given it ite distinctive cuarac- 
ter will be retained. Its object will still be to present to 
the American public the choicest literature of the day, 
with abundant Pictorial Illustrations of every subject in 
which the Artist can aid the Writer. The Publisbers con- 
filently anticipate a continuance of the favor which the 
Magazine has heretofore received from the Press and the 
Public. 

The Author of “* Adam Bede,"’ wishing to publish her 
New Novel, in Englund, complete, at an early day, it will 
not appear, as announced, in the Magazine, but has been 
issued in a volume by the Publishers, fa advance f its 
publication in England. In its place will appear “ Urley 
Farm,” by Antuony TROLLOPE, the most brilliagt Novel- 
ist Of the day. The first part ie contained in the present 
Number of the Magazine. It will be regularly continued 
until its completion, the Publishers having secured from 
the Author the advance sheets, and the original Engrave 
ings, from Drawings by Mt.ars, the founder of the “ Pre 
Raphaelite School,” snd the most eminent painter of ihe 
age. 

Any Number will be sent by Mail, port-paid, for Twenty- 
five Cente. Volume, comprising Six Nombers, neat~ 
ly bound in Goth, will be sent by Mail, to any part of of 
United States within 3000 miles of New York, post-paid, 

Two Dollars per Volume. Complete Sets will be sent v 
Exprees, the freight at the charge of the purchaser, at a 
Discount of Twenty-five per Cent. from the above rata 


Hanrer’s WEEKLY will be sent gratuitously for ove 





month —as a specimen —to any one who applies for it. 
Specimen Numbers of the Magazinx will also be sent gra 
tuitously. 
TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year 500 
Three or more Copies for One Y ear re och) . 200 


And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ligur Sua 
BORLERS. : 
Hanpern'’s Waepxcy and lanvrr's Macazarny togethety 
one year, B4 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Pom 
PRANKLIN SQUar 
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Venns. “You say dey’s fitin’, ‘Poleon.” 
Napoteon. ‘ Yes, Marster say dey is, ’cause 
Venus. “Whar dey get dat?” 

Naporeon. “In de Norf, I bl’ieve.” 

Venvs. “ Well, my Lor! sooner en’ to fite, 
ndred Dollar; 


dey can’t get no Coppermise. 


dis ting of Brudderin’ fitin’ is agin de Scriptur !” 
£ f ] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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dey better git de Coppermise, ef it cos’ a | 
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The Indignation and Disgust of Jones (who is not a Musical Man) at hearing Smitu 
accompany Miss Fiora so nicely in the £ilizir ef Love. 
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INTOLERABLE !——_ Vicinity of the * 


Exterior Party (observes to Friend), 1 de 
not staring out of the Club window again!” 

Inrertor Party (ditto to ditto). “ Hello, Fre 
—is it you or me, eh!” 











Perfect Fitting Shirts, 


MADE TO MEASURE AT $18 PER DOZEN, 
OR SIX FOR #9. 

MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, . 

With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted a> good a Shirt | 

as sold in-the retail stores at $2 50 each. | 

ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 

MADE AT $2 EACH. . 
SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRT~. 

Printed directions, list of prices, and drawing» of differ- 
ent styles of Shirts sent free everywhere, and =o easy to 
understand, that any one can take their own measure for 
Shirts. J warrant a good fit. ‘The cash to be paid to the 
Express Company on receiptgef goods. 


S. W. H. WARD, from London, 
|_Sie. FEF Beant, MS Se 
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At reduced prices, with Glass Cloth Presser, Improved 
Toop-Check, New Style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, ete, 
Office, No. 505 Broadway, New York. 

‘“This Mechine makes the ‘Lock Strtou,” and ranks 
highest, on account of the elasticity, permanence, beauty, 
and general desirableness of the stitching when done, and 


* ** * * Club, Fifth Avenue.) 
clare, Sophy, if those same horrid Men a 


d! here comes those same Girls back again 


4 - ——- 
5,000 Men Wanted 
To Sell 
LLOYD'S NEW POLITICAL CHAR’ 
FOR THE TIMES, 
containing large, new, colored PorTraits or 11 
LINCOLN AND B15 CABINET, GEN. Scott, Gen. Woo1 
ANDEPSON, AND Lievg. SLEMMER, with a sketch of 1 
A Map or opr Country, ehowing, in « 
Vere States, Borper SLAVE SvatTes, & 
nd 'TERMIVORIES, ) 


of each. 
colors, th 


Returns for 


Finely colored on excellent paper, 28x36 inches in si 
Mailed, pre-paid, for 25 cents. (Stamps ri ceived 
A RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
Published at H. H. LLOYD & CO’S, 
Agents’ General Depot for 
BOOKS, MAPS, AND STATIONERY PACKAG! 
No. 25 Howard Street, New York 





PAIR OF REAL NOVELTIES, 
» ONE WITHOUT A MATI 





Patent applied for. 


day.” 
TUL “LACE EDGE” TIE (exquisitely benntifnl) 
& Drouwer, Sole Manufacturers, > Warren 
N. B.— We WHoLesALe Jonpens onry. ¢ 
Merchants can order our goods of ANY JOBRER. 
John B. Dunham. 
a a 


MIT 


\ \ 





Overstrung Grand 
Square and Up- 
right Pianos. 





Established in 1 


the hest Pianes manufactu 
Instrument we Send for ¢ 
Ware nd Manufactory. 75 to 85 East 13h 
dway, N. Y. 


General Scott’s 
Infantry Tactics; 


OR, 


oneuneced to be 


rranted 5 year 


Rules for the Exergise and Mancuvres of the 
United States. Infantry. 
3 vols. 24mo, Muslin, $2 50. 
Published by Authority. 


United States 
Army Regulations. 


Approved by the President of the Unite 
States, and Printed under the Di 
rections of the Secretary of 
War. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York 


Harper’s Weekly. 
PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks 
* One Copy for One Year 
One Copy for Two Years 
Five Copies for One Year 
Twelve Copies for One Year 
"Lwenty-five. Copies for One Year 
gs Week? and Harper's Mea 
Volumes 1., 11.. 11., and TV. 
Yuandeomely bound in Cloth extra, 








now Peadv. < Tw 

*2 To postinestans ge 7 up a Club é —, — 
fy-five, « Copy will be sent grat Sub gollbe 
A : Specimen Nambe rat 


éommence with any Number. 
tonely supplied. 
68 Clerzymen and Tex hers 


we Rates. a eae -: 
o ’ HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISU! I 


enupplied at the lowest 





the wide range of ite appliestion.” : . : 
{Report of American Institute, New York. 





